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The Shape of Things 


DEAN ACHESON’S STATEMENT ON FOOD AND 
rmies has a plausibility about it which will appeal 
in terms of politics. What 


persons who think of relief 
more reasonable than an argument that we 


hould cease supplying the human needs of nations that 
I 5 


) 
unds 


are impoverishing their people in order to maintain vast 
armies? The catch is that it injects a threat of unilateral 
ntervention into a debate on disarmament which, during 
1e last few weeks, has made significant progress. The 
United States happens to be the one nation with a large 
surplus of food and, at the same time, preponderant 
It has consistently urged that arms 
under inter- 


military resources. 
and 
national direction. 
by us to have inordinately large armies must cut these 


reduction arms control must come 


Now, it appears that nations judged 
to the bone if they are to receive food from the one 
nation capable of supplying it. Moreover, Secretary 
Acheson’s ultimatum comes as a culminating move in 
a series of point-blank refusals to continue the work of 
UNRRA, today more desperately needed than ever. Mr. 
LaGuardia, who surely cannot be accused of sympathy 
with —we an regimes, has made a moving protest 
ate Department's punitive conception of 
the Four Freedoms. His should be 
heeded. We suggest that Mr. Ache 
ments discussion to the General Assembly 
yperly belongs. And we direct a 


State Department that it 


against the S 


one of words 


son leave the arma- 
and Security 
it proj 
last, urgent plea to the 


Council, where 
the plight of the starving men, women, and ¢ 
its stand in favor of Mr. La- 
yposal for an emergenc 


Europe and revise 
Guardia’s original pro 
$400,000,000 to be p Pitt at the disposal of the Unitec 
Nations, 

+ 


JOHN L. LEWIS VAINLY ATTEMPTED TO MAKE 
his back-to-work order sound like a strategic retreat; it 
was, in fact, as James Wechsler makes clear on page 683, 
unconditional surrender. Sure of his own strength, con- 
temptuous of the Administration, Lewis challenged the 
government and found himself maneuvered into fighting 
on the issue of the sovereignty of the state. That ts an 


indefensible position for any sectional group, and defeat 








1} 1 1 


became inevitable unless the President lost his nerve. He 
asA ‘ } rates ox | . 
didn't: on the contrary, having gained the i itive in 


the court phase of the struggle, the Administration 
cated its readiness td counterattack at all points. And, 
despite bitter criticisms by labor of the use of the injunc- 
tion, Mr, Truman appeared to have most of P 
ion behind him. What can Lewis do now 

March 31 


unless the courts uphold his claim of th e 


iblic opin: 
He has set 
but 


as the day for renewal of the struggle 


nate unilaterally the contract between the 
Workers and the government, his position then will be 
wea 


ker, not stronger. His one hope is to negotiate an 


nr > 
, rove 
i 


well 


of stringent anti-labor legis- 


agreement with the operators, but they will not 


easier to deal with than before the strike and may 
stall in view of the prospect 
Jation in the next session of Congress. ] 


} 


committed the classic blunder of dictators: through over- 
nhdence he h a ] him ft + . uf + 
confidence he has exposed himself to a concentration of 


STi ey tte" 5 _ ; ] 1 atant 1 ? . 
superior forces and suffered a defeat which may 


ic + , riley 1 mi l > 
disastrous not only to the miners but to all labor. 


THE 


den o 


TWO OF THE PROFESSED OBJECTS OF 
are to lighten the bur 


German merger agreement 


e€e cconomy ol 
oods. T ne 


counter 


nulate th westcorm 


OCC upation costs and to stis 


Germany by removing barriers to the flow of g 


admiitcaly to 


third Anglo-American object is 


now being followed in eastern Ger- 


Russian policy 
unification 


lcs COMDUNUC to ninder lie 


nany: if the Sov 


bse _ 
woaue qausify in 


¢ rganiz ng in 


of the German economy ig 

} - Temm ba Oe er nur + ] } . . 

the east according to their own needs, then Britain and 

1 Te ‘ ~ al : = ~4 2 4 

the United States will incorporate their sections of Ger- 
I 

— sent } r + - 7 cure on on "Tr! me 

many into the Western economic system. The Russians 

a a us. but if and when thev do so th 

are invited to join us, Dut if and when they do so mey 


red fact. It would be umrea- 


also will meet an accomplts! 

sonable to deny ail justification for the se »-American 
herger, since the western zones, after more than eighteen 
months of delay in making effective the: economic clauses 


of the Potsdam Agreement, have sunk to a dangerous 
level of destitution. Unless their inhabitants are to subsist 
doles from the American British 


vived to enable 


indefinitely on and 


<+ fy 


treasuries, industry must be sufficiently re 


payment to be made in goods for the necessary minimum 
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4 _— ete TS. . ‘ 2 > whoathore , ay 
of impor The question is wheth er such a revi 
| ] 
require an increase in production above the levy 
viously § ) by the Big Four. If it does, v 


tests from Russia and France, bot 
which fear the restoration of the German war pote 


under Anglo-American auspices. 
wa 
THE BEST WAY TO PREVENT THE GROWTH 


suspicions would be to expedite British prop. 
for socializing the major German industries and to gi 
new life to the accepted principles of denazification and 
economic decentralization. So far, unfortunately, all pla: 
for basic economic reform in the American and Brit 
zones appear to have bogged down: Washington 
London issue directives, but the men on the spot ignore 
or circumvent them. The Meader report has pointed + 
Brigadier Gencral raper, chief of the American 
economic staff in Germany, as one of the leading oppo- 
nents of decartelization. In Britain, there are constant 
complaints about the difficulty of getting the occupation 
authorities to tackle seriously such matters as socializa- 
tion and the revival of trade unionism. And, in both 
zones, denazification appears to have proceeded on hap- 
hazard lines, with many industrial bigwigs receiving 
undeserved clearance. For instance, Alfred Hugenbers 
the old Nationalist leader who gave powerful suppor 
to Hitler, is not only free but still nominally head 
his big coal and steel combine. There is no very good 
reason to suppose that the merger of the zones will lead 
to a change in this situation. On the contrary, there is 
grave danger that the Anglo-American economic stafi 
composed for the most part of men antipathetic 
socialism, will concentrate on the “practical” job of 
reviving industry and exports and neglect the even mor 
important task of institutional reform. The result would 
be doubly evil. It would arouse the intense antagonism 
of Russia and France; it would tend to thrust Germany 
into a new Weimar cycle with all its frustrations and 
incentives to desperate action. 

~ 
THE APPOINTMENT OF AN AMBASSADOR IS 
not often accompanied by an obviously inspired press 
campaign designed to show that he holds opinions th 
exact opposite of those held by the government with 
which he is to deal. But such has been the case with 
O. Max Gardner. That the new ambassador to the Court 
of St. James's is an able man we knew without being told 
by complacent journalists. We are also aware that Mr. 
Gardner has been one of the most stubborn opponents 
of the progressive reforms inaugurated by President 
Roosevelt, to whom the new ambassador gave the grudg 
ing loyalty of a Democratic Party machine politician. I 
is to be expected that the British and American peoples 
will derive some profit from Mr. Gardner's knowledge 
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orthodox finance and his skill business negotia- 


ns. We hope, too, that the British government will 
y his pleasant Southern accent and courtliness. It is 


that when Mr. Gardner disp! plays his talents 


so our hope t 
a crusading free-enterpriser he will be met with a 


tain dour skepticism expressed in a good Scotch burr 
Cc 


homely wesi-of-E ng gl and dra awl, 


% 


[HATS A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
ich the Interstate Commerce Commission has handed 
» the railroads and charged to Mr. and Mrs. Consumer. 
i cool billion dollars in added freight charges and 
definite continuation of the “temporary” 


passenger-fare increase granted in February, 


LO per cent 
1942, 
rospects of a very happy New Year to the recipients. 


otter 


For the rest of us, it means another upward thrust of 
he cost of living, a new twist to the inflationary spiral. 
One consequence is that, although the miners have gone 
back to work without any pay increase, there will be 

The 


railroads could hardly have expected more generous 


15 or 20 cent increase in the price of a ton of coal. 
treatment, but they are not manifesting much gratitude. 
The increase, some of their spokesmen have indicated, 
is only just about sufficient to make possible a modest 
profit for the Class I roads as a whole next year. Operat- 
ing costs, they point out, have risen by $2,166,000,000 
since 1939, with pay 
$1,457,000,000. They omit to mention, 
estimated gross revenues this year are about double those 


increases alone accounting for 
however, that 
1939 and that the railroads’ net income, even if we 


iccept their own pessimistic forecast, is likely to be well 


bove the pre-war level. 


Small-State Revolt 


HE unavowed intentions with regard to Spain that 
have-involved London and Washing‘on in so many 
glaring inconsistencies have had their familiar results 
Lake Su the past week. The American 
resolution presented by Senator G lly contained 
lution presented by Senator Connally contained a 


ccess during 


double invitation: it urged Franco to surrender his power 
that would hold a free election, 
“establish the 
mission to the United Nations.” 


to an interim 
and invited the Spanish people to 
bility of Spain for 
Yet in the course of debate upon amendments to this 


regime 
Cc 


eligt- 


resolution, the old arguments were brought out: that it 


would be a violation of sovereignty to “intervene” in 
Spain and that civil war was the one great evil to avoid. 
In other words, we nominally threaten Franco with a 
revolution that we declare must never take place and 
shall do nothing to help 
verbal, of course, for 
resolution is unmistakably clear: it was an invitation, not 


The inconsistency is purely 
the underlying meaning of the 


679 


to the Spanish pe but to cliques and cabals within 


the reactionary classes—to the “strong” and the “influen- 


1 


tial men” in Spain, as Senator Connally put it. 


It is to be expected that the charge of conspiracy with 


palace revolutionists and militar putschists will receive 


official denial. Yet nothing else can explain the incon- 


fencl t] American 


Bi " 1 1 
sistencies, the endiess equiv ations, of the 


yt 1 1 re ee : a + Boo , : 
delegate which were pointediy brought to the attention 


of the State Department and the delegates in a letter 
And de- 


° - | 
its force by too much in the 


fro m th > Na ition Associates to Sec re. ary By res 
nial is further robbed of 
sordid history of our political intervention in Europe— 


Darlan, Badoglio, 


and the disastrous maneuvers in Greece. 


the courting of Vichy, and the House 
of Savoy, 

It is useless to say that the melancholy spectacle pre- 
y Shawcross at 


sented by Senator Connally and Sir Hartle 


inherited policy. 
True, before he quit office, Mr. Churchill had begun to 


f Alba and h 


Lake Success is merely the result of 


me with the Duke of is cabal for a 


restoration of the Spanish monarchy. But the failure of 


that effort would have given a truly democratic successor 


the right to abandon the policy. Nevertheless, Mr. Bevit 


while professing to abstain from intervention, has merely 


added a few variants and decorations. At the recent 


Bournemouth Conference of the Labor Party, he made 


blundering confession. “I believe that if other countries 


had not intervened in the internal affairs of Spain, Franco 


would have been gone,” the British Foreign Secretary 


said, evidently referring to Russia and other 
later, 


states with 


similar views. A moment he added: “And, there- 


fore, I believe that the steps we are taking . . . which, for 
obvious reasons } am not going into here, and the policy 
we are following are right.’ He was against steps, but he 


had taken steps. The Spanis h people did not want war, 
“but if | 


left alone there are wide classes in Spain anxious 
to get rid of Franco.” Presumably these “wid 
ge i oO silt Csumadiy Wiese WiGe 


classes’ 
are the reactionaries with whom Mr. Bevin was negotiat- 
ing in the summer of this year. 

d N ations sut 


the various amendment 


For once, a Unite mmittee, to which 


s were ref ann contained a ma- 


jority of pro-Republican delegates. The result has been 
something of a revelation, for the Big Two have had few 
lieutenants and less control of strategy, and their speeches 


~ 


have been countered by others of exceptional quality. In 
} J.] — 


particular, the delegates of Guatemala, Venezuela, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and Norway presented fully docu- 


mented and rigorously logical answers to Mr. Connally’s 


sturmp speeches. In fact, so formidable has been the Op- 
arrassed his 
ted Nations 


with in the 


position that Senator Connally seriously embd 


Ke dacla re ar" ry tt 
colleagues by declaring that even if the Un 
Jecjded upor intore of lation 
qaecided upon a rupture of reiatuons 

i 


U.S. 


As we go to press, the subcommittee has agreed upon 
4 


ala ses : le } cal heer 
wouid not consider itseif Dound Dj 


the decision, 


an amended resolution urging the United Nations, which 


have collectively refused to maintain relations with 








Franco, ind lually to sever rela s and also to end 
1 from Spa fate of this 
reso! mn in the full comm e it is umpossible to say, 
f t to belies he ¢ rsion can 

I 1 th wh I y Al | l C i 1 | 

i not be. For, to rev ntral point, t lu 
yuld justify th king of a plebiscite by an un 
‘ mated ip a taout ira >. It is not I1ikel 
th di rr will i the Fala r neutralize 
the army and his repressive forces, without which 1S 
ures an election would be a farce and a tragedy. Senator 
Connally’s resolution could easily serve at a later date as 
legal justification for the recognition of a regime lackiag 


) 


7 pt = } ~ 
democraiic guaranties, a regime that would condemn 


1! 
yt} 


i. al ‘ 1 1 T , a _ 
Spain to endless and costly turbulence. But if the out- 
raged small states maintain their resistance, the Br.tish 


1d Americans will have to back down 


Time to Act on China 


DECISION must be made soon on American pol- 
sident Truman issued 


A véear Ire 
A year ago, Pre 
! 


a detailed statement of policy in which he made conti: 


icy in China. 
ued 
aid conditional upon the “mod: ication of the 
tutelage’ "’ and the 


American 


one-party ‘political creation of a 


“broadly representative government.’’ The opening of 


the unrepresentative Nationa! Assembly a few weeks 


ago marked the final breakdown of General Marshall's 


} + . 
efforts to achieve the aims outlined in the President's 


statement. As the Assembly continues its sessions, the 
situation grows steadily worse. Instead f adopting the 


democratic draft constitution that had been 
All-Party Political Ces sul 


ference last spring, the per eee Assemb!; 


reasonably 
worked out at the tative Con- 
has appar- 
ently decided to return to the totalitarian pre-war draft. 
Accepta unce of this would so crystallize the Chinese gov- 
a totalitarian mold as to make any future 


It would me 


ernment in 


democratic settlement almost impossible. 


that war-weary China was dnetord to the agony of a pro- 
tracted civil war which could only end in sities yn 
and even more complete economic collapse, carrying with 
it the added danger of a ge 

The determination of the 
leaders to retain their dictatorial control of the govern- 


neral world conflict. 
right-wing Kuomintang 


ment appears to spring from a conviction that they will 
continue to get American aid irrespective of their be- 
havior. This conviction has been nurtured by the steady 
American goods during the past 


Marshall’s 


and substantial flow of 
few months, when it was obvious that General 
efforts were proving unsuccessful. The reactionary wing 
of the Kuomintang has taken this as evidence that in a 
showdown the United States would support the govern- 


ment against the Communists in order to keep China in 
the “democratic” 


orbit as a bulwark against Soviet Rus- 
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sia. And statements by irresponsible American military 


hem in that belief. 
Within the last weck or so there have been 1: 


that we are trying to extricate ourselves from wh, 


every American agrees is an intolerable situation. 
af e 
number of marines in China is being gradually reduc 


sublished, without confirmation, 


? as ~ he, 
Reports have been pe 


China would ncial assistance at th; 

time. And 

of Far Eastern Affairs of the Department of State, 

private capital against investing in China under 
< c 

But as 


excess war materials are in the process of being turned 


get no further fina 
John Carter Vincent, 
warned 


huge amounts of American 


present conditions. 


over to the Nanking regime and American officers are 
still cooperating with the Kuomintang general staf 
c = 


these indications of a gradual shift in policy mean ver 
§ Icy 

little. The Ku cannot be blamed 

for believing that with existing American aid they « 


ymintang reactionaries 


crush the Communists in five or six months. Only i 


mediate dramatic action on the part of the United State 


can shake this belief and stop the drift toward catastrophe 
statement of 


Another ofhcial policy is clearly callc 


for, As a minimum, in order to make it clear even to th 
irreconcilable dichards that we want no part in China 
President should immediate ar 


strife, the announce 


complete withdrawal of American forces 


China and 


military 


order the present flow of financial an 


military aid to be stopped completely, with no further 


assistance given until the terms of the directive of De 


cember 15, 1945, are carried out. 


Molotov’s Olive Branch 


By FREDA KIRCHWEY 


ITH the effect of brushing off cobwebs, Mr 
Molotov last week swept away half a dozen 


issues which for long months have served as concretc 
roadblocks in the way of international agreement. In 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, the peace treaties with 
Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland were 
all but finished; the points re maining unsettled are so 
small compared with those cleared up that further pro- 
Jonged wrangling is most unlikely. In the General 
Assembly, Russia accepted the principle of international 
inspection and enforcement—without benefit of veto— 
once a system of atomic-energy control and general dis- 
armament has been agreed upon by the Security Council. 
So suddenly did these things happen that incredulity 
rather than satisfaction was the first reaction in the press. 
But doubt has tended to disappear as Molotov’s mild 
replies to the provocative comments of Connally and 
Shawcross have been reinforced by one specific conces- 


sion after another. 
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ae 2 ry What remains in the minds of observers seems to be which cannot be reauced. U engin ies if Our Wak 
‘ o% . - . ant } l, have n ‘ 
1 1 - ne ] el ica I v nav lav ne i Ly 
vast bewilderment over Russia's probable reasons for equip! , Wi c hus ave a navy 
een eae we iain a) —_ oe tw is | is y that could be | zat to- 
ais hat ming around.” The view most generally expressed is 
. \j } + . 
> { t 1 1 1 - veu VO} U5 We have a Cat § c iV Ce 
s fom American firmness has at last accomplished its pur- ie 
Ha ¢ a he } j W ire on Way oO Voi C O ble ke , 
ftuation j 0Se, but a ew people who know ussia WeEil afc ? 
i aad , with the best German scientists and engineers giving 
.— insisting that firmness by itself would have got nowhere 
ta wt us the truit of theit vention. Armd we ive atom { 
mation, thzt Molotov had not sensed behind it a will to peace oe ; ; 
. 7 ene y, Which Wwe shail Continue tO make even if if IS 
ance at tl! ther than a threat. If this is a true explanation of not for use in atomic bombs. So inspection will have a 


f the Office Moscow's conciliato ry attitude, then the new Russian wide field in this country, which 
yf State, 
china un resent 


f America; Not 


solicy is even more encouraging: in other words, it rep- why the Russians favor 


confidence rather than appeasement. 


a 


: ] + , > ya, sae ’ “ae . , { a 
to be ignored as part of the story are Russia's Not only will inspection have a wide field, but our 


i ’ 


cing “urne nd Eastern Europe's material needs. Acceptance of the mechanized power cannot be quickly reconstructed once 
officers are B prin _ of free trade and navigation on the Danube, it is reduced or scrapped. Russian military power, cone 
neral staf for example, may be a small sacrifice to make in return sisting largely of a huge army, less highly mechanized, 
mean ver for larger imports of necessary supplies to that area, can be reduced to nothing and then re mbled, in case 


be blam« — if UNRRA contributions are cut off and no of need, with relative ease. One can sce hard reasons 


| = * ‘ " ba 
d they ca tute relief system set up. And so with other con- why Molotov advocated a broad scheme of disarmamen 


Only _— essions, notably the Tries te agreen . Rig ht or wrong, and the elimination of the veto over enfe rcement. 
! 


ite Stat ; C ’ ] ” = “ee . , ° 7 
uited State Russian objections to the lage pe are by the For pointing out this aspect of the Russian proposals, 


atastrop! Western powers in the statute fof Trieste have been an Mr. Swing was attacked by Arthur Krock in a columr 


arly cal obstacle not only to establish: ng the Free Territory itself in the New York 7 vas both t erhanded and, 
ven to t! but to a whole complex of arrangements essential in in my opinion, libelous. Krock did not mention Swing 
in Chis restoring the economic life of Italy and Eastern Europe. by name but merely quoted several sentences from his 
diate at [he long stalemate has meant chaos and hunger and broadcast and then charged him with speaking, in effect, 
forces political tension, the sort of death-in-life described last as a Moscow stooge. J roadcast sugg + is true 


neial at week by G. E. R. Gedye in his article on Austria. It is that the United States might find itself “caught in a kind 

10 further no disparagement to the Russians to suggest that the of trap” if for some political reason we should want 

ye of D new | 
revival of trade within Eastern Europe and with the the veto that any further effort to stall in the matt 


,0licy reflects, in part, a realization of the need for 20 slow on disarmament \ e have talked > Much about 





\West—plus credits if any are available. If Russia has arms control would open us to the charge of “maintain- 
given up any legitimate social objectives to get this ing our military power solely to exert our will in the 
nach result, such as a planned economic development of — world.” In saying this, Mr. Swing was only stating a 
the Danube area geared into its own economy, the patent truth. No one can doubt that some of our military 
sacrifice may be more theoretical than real. At this s‘age, men will be reluctant to extend to all forms of armed 
bare survival is the problem rather than schemes of power the restrictions which sheer self-preservation 


obs, M; 


economic coordination. Those can wait, for whatever dictates in the case of the atom bomb. Mr. Swing con- 
a dozei Russia may yield in matters of trade or international cludes with the urgent hope that, now the veto hurdle 
‘Oncret id tr Y ' WJ acters ; at : s 

concret control, the tides are running strong against Western has been removed. “we shall be able to interest the 


nent. In capitalist ideas; and America 1s far away; and Russia Russians in our atomic plan, to sct up a world authority 





tes with is near. to which is assigned the entire mining and production 
id were of atomic energy. For our experts have come to the 
1 are s One interesting line of speculation has been set off by — conclusion that only such a plan will in any way ade 
1¢er pfo- Moscow's disarmament proposals. If all ° W cap Ons of quately bring ankety to the un rid in t] e uge f ateasie 


General wholesale destruction are outlawed along with the atomic energy. _— such an authority, the great scientists 
national bomb and the veto is eliminated as “irrelevant” to the = wit) themsel be the chief inspectors. and atomic 


, c . : lontayv - sans ° . y 
veto— job of punishing violations, Mr. Molotov has perhaps — eneroy can adie a servant of peaceful indus‘ry. No 
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problem. Russian strength lies chiefly in man-power, I wish Mr. Krock would sign up with the Kremlin, too. 








Nations at Work 


BY VERA MICHELES DEAN 


The Issue Is Sovereignty 
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two schools of thought are gradually emerg 


general question of sovereignty versus toternati nal 
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the United Nations to 
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This view was presented with violent intransigence 


and at one point with cheap theatricalism by Senator 
Connally on December 7, when he asked rhetorically, 
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waving a water tray, whether the United s should 


offer Spain democracy on a platter—displaying shocking 
ignorance of what Léon Jouhaux of France, with digni- 
fied eloquence, had pointed out earlier in the debate: that 
the 
Nazi- 


powers de- 


the people of Spain had achieved democracy in 


1930's, only to have it snatched from them 


Fascist intervention, which the democratic 
clined to oppose. Yet the United States apparently con- 
siders it consonant with the principle of non-intervention 
to urge Franco to surrender his power to a provisional 
government and to invite the Spanish people, over the 


dictator's head, to liberate themselves—an appeal which, 
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as several Latin American spokesmen have pointe 
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Dr. Alfaro’s concept of national sovereigaty in the 
atomic age would not at the present time receive the 
whole-hearted support of either the United States or 
Russia, both of which support only the kind of interven- 
tion that happens to suit their national objectives. Mr. 
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Unconditional Surrender 


BY JAMES A. WECHSLER 


Washington, December 8 


LEWIS has not retired from public life 


OHN L. 

or fallen on his rusty coal pick, but it wiil never 
again be possible to take him quite so se¢ riously as the na- 
tion—and a large part of the world—have taken him for 
the past decade. His grip over the mines will survive this 
lébacle; conceivably he may strut the bi ards again in a 
few months, assuming magnificent postures and reciting 
1at 


rrandiloquent lines. But the audience will remember t! 


less than seventy-two hours after he had risen in a court 
room to shout his defiance of the judicial process, the 


1 } 


United States government, the cruel coal barons, and the 


perverse fates. he made a bow to the Supreme Court and 


surrendered unconditionally to diminutive Harry Tru- 


the stage for the biggest show of all. 
ft finitely greater 
, 

than that of 1919, when he yielded to a court injunction, 

or than his strategic retreat in 1943, when he halted a 


strike on the eve of a Roosevelt broadcast. 


such speeches had been made for the history book 
similar self-portrait had been painted showing prepara- 
tion for martyrdom. In 1943 the government was split, 


he nation Was at war, 
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If there is any bitter solace for him, it lies in the 
knowledge that all of labor, as the opening of Congress 
approaches, is in the most precarious position since pre- 
New Deal times. The United Mine Workers may ulti- 
mately pay the contempt fines, 


the legislative bill 


but all unions will pay 


Lewis was beaten because he could not divide the 
Administration and he could not write the law. Mr. 


Truman has great tenacity once he fully embraces an 


idea: the pity is that he has reached that state of passion- 
ate conviction only twice during his administration—in 
the rail strike and the mine stoppage. Similar purposeful- 


ness might have 
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his face or his nec] lestruction of the union treasury 


meant the end of his rule 

None of the major labor leaders who voiced the 
courage of Lewis's legal convictions offered any tangible 
help. When the government wisely opposed imprison 
ment of Lewis it averted the threat of sympathy strikes 
Heads of other unions were incr asingly restive over 
mounting unemployment; other wage negotiations were 
imperiled. Lewis has a talent for hell-raising, but intel- 
lectually he is a conservative, with no social idealism to 
sustain him in a seemingly lost cause and no long-range 
solution to the crisis he had created. The threat of nation- 
alization might have induced the operators to temporize 


Lewis never uttered the horrid word. 
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In this hour of hard-won triumph President Truman 
may be forgiven momentary delusions of grandeur. It 
will be tragic, however, if the celebration obscures the 
storms ahead, Lewis’s defeat does not resolve thie 
legitimate grievances of labor in an uncontrolled, infl- 
tionary economy; nor does it cure the chronic malady of 
the coal industry. The danger is that powerful industrial 
and financial interests will be stimulated by Lewis's 
defeat to revive their oldest, ugliest habits in labor rela- 
tions and to resist reasonable union demands. ‘The 
Congressional atmosphere will encourage that form of 
folly. Mr. Truman may swiftly get a new chance to 
demonstrate that his toughness is mot exclusivel; 
reserved for intransigent labor leaders. 


vee Press in a Free World © 


BY WILLIAM K. REED, JR. 


HE American concept of freedom of the press 

is now on trial before the world. During the 

next few months it will be weighed against for- 

eign views by three different United Nations bodies 
attempting to formulate a plan for freedom of infor- 
mation throughout the world. The U. N.’s interest here 
as in other international affairs, is based on its interest in 
preserving peace. Misunderstandings between peoples 
the belief is, could be prevented if the free flow of news 
across national borders were insured. It is hoped, too, 
that this freedom, once secured, would protect such other 
human rights as freedom of religion and racial equality 
It was, in fact, the Commission on Human Rights thai 
first grappled with the issue by recommending the crea 
tion of a Subcommission on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press. Last June the Economic and Socia! Council 


c ‘ 


granted authority to put the recommendation into effec 
Because of the tedious administrative procedure required 
to establish a new U. N. body, the subcommission prob- 
ably will not meet. until next spring. Meanwhile our 
State Department has drafted a plan which has been pre 
sented by Chester Bowles to the United Nations Educa 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization now meeting 
in Paris, This plan asks for a removal of all barricr 
political or economic, to the free flow of information 
A proposal to prepare a report on the subject has been 
passed by a UNESCO subcommittee on mass media 

A less ambitious project has been adopted by a 
committee of the General Assembly. Proposed by the 
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Philippine delegation, this asks that the U. N. call an 
international press conference for the purpose of obtain 
ing greater cooperation among journalists of member: 
nations. Further interest in the topic was aroused recent]; 
when the inter-American press conference at Bogot:, 
Colombia, authorized the establishment of a commission 
to investigate freedom of the press in all the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Much international debate on the problem is thus 
slated for the future. The Subcommission on Freedom o 
Information and the Press is enjoined “in the first in- 
stance” to “examine what rights, obligations, and prac 
tices should be included in the concept freedom of 
information.” The need for a definition was properl) 
emphasized, for different interpretations of what con- 
stitutes freedom of information have been at the bottom 
of many international disputes. 

Since government control of radio and motion pictures 
has long been accepted in most of the major coun 
tries, it is around the question of control of the press 
that the conflict rages most fiercely. Complete inde 
pendence from government control is, primarily, what is 
meant by freedom of the press in the United States. A 
press thus free is believed to be automatically a 
responsible press. How this works in actual practice was 
explained by Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the 
New York Times, in a recent speech before the eigh 
teenth annual Boston Conference on Distribution. Press 
evils must be dealt with by newspaper readers, Mr. Sulz 
berger asserted, ‘through a slow but remorseless selective 
process. . . . The people have the power, under our sys 
tem, to perpetuate the paper of their choice.”’ Responsi- 
bility for a good press, therefore, rests not only on the 
conscience of the publisher but also on the readers at the 
newsstand. 
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The proposal of the State Department goes one 
tep farther. After asking that the United Nations Edu- 
ational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization remove 
I! obstacles to the use of information media, it states 
plainly that the organization should concern itself with 
“the protection of the peoples of the world against any 
misuse of these media such as might result in their 
legradation and perversion to the point of fostering 
jaternational ill-will and misunderstanding.’ This was 
apparently a concession to other nations which had 
already voiced concepts of freedom that differed con- 
siderably from those of American publishers. 

Dr. C. L. Hsia, Chinese member of the Commission 
n Human Rights, opened the discussion of the recom- 
mended subcommission by declaring that a plan viewing 
the world problem through “American eyes’’ could not be 
applicable to all nations. He suggested, therefore, that 
the subcommission include ‘‘representatives of countries 

different stages of development in this field.’’ Dr. 
Hsia’s point is worth attention. In a country with a 
high rate of illiteracy, a low standard of living, and 
relatively undeveloped communications, there is some- 
thing to be said for the traditional double role of the 
Chinese journalist—to inform and to lead. And it ‘s 
yuestionable whether the inhabitants of such a country 
ould deal with press evils through the “'selective pro- 
ess’ Mr. Sulzberger suggests for American readers. Con- 
ceivably, then, there is an argument for international 
ontrol of press policies in certain parts of the world. 
Some of Dr. Hsia’s colleagues thought that such control 
hould be universal. 

Dusan Brkish, the delegate from Yugoslavia, said 
latly that the subcommission should study measures to 
be taken “against those who abuse freedom of informa- 
ion by publishing false information and poisoning pub- 

- opinion.” His idea was warmly supported by Pro- 
fessor René Cassin of France, who noted regretfully that 
he privilege of a free press in his country had been 
‘used by the enemies of freedom against freedom itself.”’ 

When the debate reached the Economic and Social 
Council, similar opinions were expressed. The delegates 
from Greece, Yugoslavia, the United Kingdom, and Bel- 
rium agreed that any plan for world freedom of in- 
formation should contain provisions for preventing 
here was a difference of opinion, however, 


tbout what these measures should be. Opinions ranged 


ts abuse. 
from the view of the Belgian delegate, Fernand de 
Housse, that “information supplied by the United Na- 
tions should be inserted compulsorily in the press of all 
contracting states’ to that of Philip J. Noel-Baker, Brit- 
ish delegate, who thought the U. N., * 


‘in cooperation 
with the press and radio, 
“perversions” of the truth. 

As if further to accentuate the divergence between 
American thinking and that of other countries, the first 
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meeting of the International Organization of Journalists 
in Copenhagen passed a resolution that “press freedom 
can never be fully assured while newspapers, news agen- 
cies, and broadcasting systems are solely in the hands of 
ndividuals or private monopolies with no resposibility to 
the people.’’ Obviously aimed at the Anglo-American 
press, this statement may have had its first actual reper- 
cussion when journalist members of the House of Com- 
mons in England recently sponsored a proposal for an 
investigation of newspaper monopolies. The fact that the 
resolution was passed in a free vote indicates that the 
United Kingdom may go hand in hand with other 
powers on some of the less radical demands for press 
control. The British, like the French, have begun to 
question whether their cherished ideal of press freedom 
has been an unadulterated good. 

Faced with this array of elashing world opision, it is 
well that our UNESCO delegates carry instructions 
which support the idea of protecting people against the 
irresponsible use of freecom by the press. Their directions 
do not, however, presume to state exactly in what manner 
effective control measures can be reconciled with our 
understanding of press freedom. 


It should be noted that the choice is not simply be- 
tween the independent American press and the rigidly 
controlled government press of Russia. Gradations of 
control may be found in other industries in the United 
States and in the publishing industry in other countries. 
Of these various systems, American publishers would 
probably be most willing to accept a form of voluntary 
control within the newspaper business. As early as 1923 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors adopted 
indisputably high professional standards, which they set 
forth in the ‘Canons of Journalism.” At that time Her- 
bert Bayard Swope insisted on putting “teeth” in the 
canons, but he was overruled and they have never been 
enforced. With the canons as background, however, it : 
possible that American publishers would agree to puni- 
tive measures in a similar international code, provided 
they themselves drafted and administered it. 

Another form of control within the industry is that 
exercised by unions of journalists. The Australian Jour- 
nalists’ Association, which claims nearly 100 per cent of 
the newspaper writers in the country, enforces through 


nN 


fines and suspensions a rigid code of ethics dealing with 
: 


q 


ge. ae es F _ a. - “1 
distortion, untruth, and gross inaccuracy. It is not con- 


cerned with opinion unless the opinion is based on some- 

thing said to be not a fact. At present the code cannot 

be enforced against non-members—that is, publishers 

and certain editors—but the union ts agitating to obtain 
this right through statutory action 

Control by a combination of publishers, journalists, 

1 i } proposed Fre nch press lav : 


and printers is suggested in a 
I 


This provides that newspapers shall be run by a2 council! 
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of administration composed of representatives of both 
capital and Jabor. Printers’ and writers’ unions will elect 
the labor members; capital members will be appointed by 
the owners. The council will elect its own chairman, but 
no man can be chairman who owns or controls another 
business enterprise. 

While the control of press policies by the industry 
itself is closest to the desires of American pubiishers, 
foreign publishers might be more willing to accept a 
control exercised by the United Nations. The authority 
for examining newspapers and monitoring radio broad- 
casts to detect propaganda injurious to world peace could 
rest with an autonomous U, N. unit, as recommended by 
the University of Chicago Commission on Freedom of 
the Press. Such a body would make periodic reports to 
the General Assembly about “areas in which distortion 
of facts and fomenting of international discord are being 
carried on.” 

Another step in the same direction would give an 
international group the same power over the press as 
our own Federal Communications Commission has over 
radio. But if this step were taken, constitutional safe- 
guards should be established to preserve freedom of 
comment. 

A third form of control is exercised by political par- 
ties. This is still prevalent in a large sector of Europe 
and in some areas in the Far and Near East. In many 
countries political groups subsidize newspapers which 
follow the party line in their editorials and, too often, in 
their news columns as well. Pre-war France had a no- 

toriously biased and venal political press. A provisional 
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press law in Czechoslovakia permits only political, labor, 
cultural, and religious organizations to publish news. 
papers and magazines. This, I am told, has had the effec 
of turning the press of the country into political or 
quasi-political organs. An interesting method of pre- 
venting such subservience has been set up in the Amer. 
ican zone of Germany, where each newspaper is 
administered by a board of directors representing all 
shades of political opinion. Among the members, for 
example, would be Christian Liberal Democrats, Social 
Democrats, and Communists, with a non-partisan mem- 
ber thrown in if he could be found. I am informed that 
in some areas our occupation officers have taken great 
pains to find Communist newspapermen to round out 
the boards. 

As these illustrations show, there are other ways of 
controlling press policies than by the restrictions of a 
dictatorial government, the scruples of a publisher, or 
the choice of readers as it is reflected in the popularity of 
newspapers. 

The problem is not simply whether it is practical to 
extend the American concept to all the United Na:- 
tions. Other countries are already on record as opposing 
this. The question is how far we are willing to go, in 
order to prevent war, in compromising a basic American 
tradition. If we are inclined to be adamant about it, the 
world project will degenerate into a cosy corporation of 
nations which already think exactly as we do. We have 
seen international corporations in other fields that failed 
to include everybody. They have almost always been a 
threat, rather than an aid, to world peace. 


What Russia Wants 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


Moscow, December 3 

EVER before probably has the Russian average 

citizen been so world conscious or so ““disarma- 

ment conscious” as in these days of the disarma- 

ment debates at the U. N. The press prints columns and 
columns of verbatim reports, with comment, of what 
Molotov and Vishinsky, Connally, Shawcross, and Noel- 
Baker say at Lake Success; all these columns are care- 
fully read by the ordinary citizen—you have only to 
watch him in the Moscow subway any morning; and 
every day there are countless meetings at which it is all 





ALEXANDER WERTH is special correspondent in 
Moscow for The Nation, the Manchester Guardian, 
and the British Broadcasting Corporation. His dis- 
patches appear fortnightly. 














discussed, explained, and digested. The interest is not 
just academic; everybody feels that the decisions reached 
in the U. N. will affect the whole course of events in the 
world. 

Sometimes I wonder whether in any other country 
today the rank and file follow so conscientiously the tor- 
tuous progress of the disarmament discussions precipi- 
tated by the Molotov proposals. Russians are convinced 
not only that the issue is of the utmost importance but 
that the Soviet Union took the initiative in opening up 
the whole subject. American reactions, too, are being 
eagerly watched. “So the New York Times and Herald 
Tribune are beginning to pay tribute to Soviet initiative, 
and no longer just PM—our people must have made a 
big impression,” Soviet citizens note with satisfaction 
They also feel that Molotov is making a serious effort to 
cut the ground from under the feet of his critics, and 
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heaven knows there has been more criticism than is good 
r anybody. 

Do the Americans wish to extend the inventory of 

ps im mon-enemy countries to troops abroad gener- 

y? O.K., say the Russians. Do they assert that all dis- 

rmament talk is futile unless the Russians accept in- 

pection? O, K., say the Russians; we not only 


, 2th 
ACCC} t 


formally propose control and inspection. But when 
Bevin demands in effect, Tell us the number of your 
me troops, the Russians again reply O.K.—pro- 
ied you people tell us what arms you have. And when 
it is refused, the Russians are in a position to say, We 
e offered to put all our cards on the table, but you 
ther fellows won't. That is how the disarmament dis- 
on presents itself to the Moscow reader: the Soviet 
lelegation is ready for all-out disarmament with dis- 
sure of effectives and arms, while Britain and America 
- willing to disclose the number of their home troops, 
hich is of very minor interest to the Russians, but want 
keep their weapons a secret. 
Russia, in the midst of economic reconstruction, 1s not 
nxious to engage in an armaments race, is willing to go 
‘o considerable lengths to avoid it; it is even prepared to 
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accept inspection. It eonsiders the outlawing or, better 
ill, the abolition of atom bombs of cardinal importance; 
hey are the sword of Damocles hanging, as Vishinsky 


aid, on a thin—very thin—thread over humanity’s head. 


ne of the chief reasons why the Russian public is so 
passionately interested in these disarmament discussions 
is just because they may put an end to the atom-bomb 
nenace, It thinks this may be accomplished in the U. N., 
ind its anger is great when papers like the London Dai) 
Mail or Telegraph say the U. N. might as well close 
down since the Russians will not compromise on the veto 


Mail asks, “‘One world or 


~ 


yuestion. And when the Dail) 
two?” the Russians reply fiercely, “It is we who want 
one world: it is you and Winston Churchill who want 


” 
two. 


, 
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Russia has undoubtedly a genuine desire for dis- 
armament—'‘and don't pickle the atom bomb like cab- 
bage or cucumbers for the winter, just in case,” Vishin- 
sky emphasized. Behind this desire are both home and 
international reasons, one of the latter being the wish to 
obtain the good-will of ever-growing sections of world 
opinion by taking the lead in this matter. There has been 
too much propaganda abroad about Russia putting a 
spoke in the wheels. The Russians want the world to see 
that their proposals, if they are not torpedoed, will make 
the United Nations a reality. 

It is recognized here that in all countries some people 
want to live peacefully with the Soviet Union and others, 
whether they want it or not, ‘don’t believe in the pos- 
sibility.”” The world is in a state of flux, and progres- 
sives everywhere realize that Russia is the source of 
ideas for millions of people in Europe and Asia; the new 








economic democracy is 
one of these ideas, race 
equality another, Other 
people either wont 
recognize this fact or 
refuse to accept it, anc 
consider a physical 
clash, a great ideolog-, 
more or less 
The Rus- 


sians have been fol- 


ical war, 


inevitable. 


lowing with immense 
interest all manifesta- 
tions in the world of 
what they call ‘'pro- 
gressive humanity,” 
people who do not for- 
get Russia’s war record 





and who admit its pres- 
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ent importance—Wal- 
lace and other groups Draw 
in America in both the Democratic and the Republican 
New Times 


this week prints a survey of the world showing the grow- 


Party, the anti-Bevinites in England. The 


ing leftward movement in every country of Europe. It is 
} 


important to show these groups and as many other people 


as possible that the Soviet Union stands for peace and 
disarmament, that it is “‘an ally of all progressive forces 
in the world,” that it is in the vanguard of the struggle 
against Franco, that it is a ‘supporter of good causes 

All Russian writers who have recently visited America 
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is invariably soon restored. The fact that there have been 
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moments when the Americans were ‘rmiore progressive 


than Bevin has been noted with interest. Russians are 


also convinced that among the small nations of the U.N. 
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t ts considered gratifying that the discussions among 


the Foreign Ministers have also been going well lately, 
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that they have been, indeed, pr ‘ding on a slightly 
different basis—n uways with Britain and America 
against Russia. Thus on question Bulgarian and 
Italian reparations the British were on one side of the 
fence and the Ru ind Americans on the other. An 
extren letailed report in Izvestia this week on the 
Foreign Ministers’ discussions registers great satisfaction 


over the progress achieved on Trieste an 1 other qué stions; 
it is very conciliatory in tone and not only pays tribute 
to the Sovict delegation’s firmness, patience, and capacity 
for compromise when necessary, but clearly indicates that 
the Western Allies too were determined to lead the peace 
talks to a suc cessful conc lusion. 

The 


gtound for the pessimism which marked the comments 


Russians have never believed there was any 
on the peace conference at Paris, for they are convinced 
that in the last analysis all the great powers are equally 
anxious to arrive at a settlement. The danger that separate 
treaties would be made by Russia on the one hand and 
the Western powers on the other never existed, they 
feel, except in the imagination of those who wanted to 
see “two worlds.” In the Russian approach to the final 
stages of the peace settlement with Germany's allies, one 
observes the same desire for conciliation, for a peaceful 
modus vivendi in the years to come, and the same wish 
to impress this upon world opinion, as in Russia’s ap- 
proach to disarmament. Germany is admittedly a far 
more difficult problem than Italy and Bulgaria, but the 
present Russian attitude creates a more hopeful at- 
mosphere for the impending inter-Allied discussions on 


Germany. 


I have often asked my Russian friends why their 
obvious desire to arrive at a modus vivendi with the rest 
of the world is accompanied by such a sharp ideological 
line at home. Apparently the incentives to work must be 
created, rigid discipline must be restored, and the people 
must be persuaded that it is vitally important for them 
to behave always as conscientious, self-respecting citizens 
for whom the common good is more important than in- 
dividual profit. Private profit-seeking has been vigor- 
ously denounced on numerous occasions in the recent 
past, by Stalin personally and by the Zhdanov decree 
against the abuses and malpractices that have developed 
on the collective farms. 

Literature, the cinema, and the theater have all been 
mobilized for what is called the education of the masses. 
What is taken abroad as long-term policy is often in 
fact relatively short-term policy dictated by conditions 
and dangers existing during the present transition period 
from war to what, let us hope, will be peace. “Our 
writers must march in serried ranks, and he who steps 
off the road to pick flowers in a field is like a deserter,” 
Constantine Simonov recently said. “Our views on the 
duties of literature are different from what those duties 
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ved to be in the West,” is one of Zhdanoy’; 


are con 
then 

Writers who are not ‘“‘divorced from reality’’—T. B 
Priestley, for example—continue in high favor in 


Sovict Union; others, we are told, should not be imita 
by Soviet writers, The current issue of the literary m 
zine Znamia says that critics must be intransigent 
condemning writers who imitate Proust, Remarque, 
Hemingway. Proust is obviously too introspective, 
dividualistic, “‘morbid.”” Remarque is a debunker of m 
tary heroism. True, Remarque portrayed the horror a 
squalor of an imperialistic war, but any such treatme: 
of the recent war must be avoided by Soviet write: 
Hemingway took the glory out of war in “Farewell 
Arms,” but he is out of favor for other reasons also, ev 
though -he has numerous fans among the*intelligents:: 
and has been highly praised by Ehrenburg. He is too in: 
dividualistic, he has stylistic mannerisms which the Rus 
sian writers must avoid, and he often lapses int 
“obscenity’’ and eroticism. Eroticism is not favored | 
Soviet literature. Recently a novel was denounced becaus: 
its hero developed ‘dark instincts’ which turned his 
family life into a sordid triangle. The critics said that 
although such things unfortunately did happen, they 
were not typical of Soviet family life and were therefore 
not worth portraying. 

But all this drive for a “purer and nobler”’ literature 
cannot be treated separately from the general policy of 
smartening up the people in the post-war period and of 
avoiding a lapse into the atmosphere of the earl; 
twenties. This approach to literature is so different from 
the Western approach that any common intellectual un- 
dertaking, say in UNESCO, seems impossible. Rus- 
sia’s present literary policy is very sharply defined. The 
preat question is whether it is a short-term or a long- 
term policy. 


The Russians are much concerned over the future of 
UNRRA. All their sympathy is with LaGuardia’s stand 
and they are strongly against making further aid the 
subject of bilateral agreements. Under these, if the po- 
litical implications of the proposal are what the Russians 
suspect them to be, Byelo-Russia and the Ukraine would 
be unlikely to benefit. Nor would countries like Poland 
and Yugoslavia; and it is considered an ominous sign 
that the first of such bilateral agreements was reached 
with Greece. Byelo-Russia and the Ukraine, as La- 
Guardia knows, really need UNRRA help; the urban 
populations of these countries have been largely depend 
ent for the past year on UNRRA supplies for meat and 
fats. If they have to depend on Soviet reserves, which a 








| 


a result of the poor harvest are not high, they will suffcr | 


increased hardships. Gromyko, therefore, has strong! 
pressed for a purely humanitarian and non-political ap- 
proach to the question of extending UNRRA. 
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ZN LATE June, 1946, a combination of Republican 
‘ Congressmen and Senators and some reactionary 
* Democrats finally succeeded in knocking the props 
from under effective price control. The Rube Gold- 

rg price-control bill which the President signed in 


y had little chance of success. In the next four months 
st of living rose two and one-half times as much as 

the three previous years. 

As prices have risen, the working people of America 

the sixty million men and women who man our assem- 


lin 


risters, and run office comptometers— have watched 


es, drive our trucks and combines, work store cash 
1eir war-time prosperity fade, their real income dwin- 

e. And they face additional troubles in coming months. 
Corporation profits after taxes and net farm income, 
‘ter the payment of all expenses, will be far greater in 
16 than they were during the peak production of the 
ar years, Labor's take-home pay will be less; it will be 
ughly the same as in the spring of 1943. And yet con- 
ervative editorial writers and radio commentators, tak 
1g their cue from the propaganda of certain business 
oups, have been proclaiming to high heaven that it’s 

labor was taught a good lesson. 

Since the crushing Republican victory of November 
1¢ more reactionary industrial interests have been mak- 
1g it abundantly clear that from now on they will have 

whip hand. This can spell considerable trouble for 


1! 


ll of us in the months ahead. Out of such a sttuation 
an grow a depression which will shake our econ MIC 
ystem to its foundations. Much of our ability to main- 
iin full employment will depend on government action. 
But to an even greater extent the success of our efforts 
to keep our economy rolling at top speed will depend on 
the wages and salaries which are arrived at by collective 
irgaining. 
In every generation since the Civil War the productive 





capacity of our industrial plants has doubled. Certainly 
in the new age of atomic energy we can expect this rate 
of increase to be continued. Unless we increase propor- 
tionately the amount of purchasing power in the hands 
of the people, all the people—workers, farmers, and 
business men—we shall not be able to buy the volume of 


Ict1i0Nn 


goods which we are capable of producing. Prod 





CHESTER BOWLES, former head of the OPA, has 
rece ntly brought Cut a book, “Tomorrou Without 
Fear.” He is now in Paris as a member of the American 


dele gation to UNESCO. 











_How to Stop the Depression 


BY CHESTER BOWLES 
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iown 


will then slow 


workers will begin to be unem- 
ployed, purchasing power will be reduced still farther, 
and we shall find ourselves headed for trouble. Our forty 
million families will have the funds with which to buy 
our increasing output of goods only if wages, salaries, 
and farm income move steadily upward. How fast they 
will move will be decided by agreements reached through 
democratic collective bargaining. A constructive approach 
on both sides will be called for and a clear understanding 
of the economic issues involved. 
THREE WAYS TO RAISE WAGES 

There are only three ways in which wages can be 
raised. The first is to increase the productive output of 
each worker and to pass on to him in the form of higher 
pay a major part of the results of his increased efficiency. 
By and large, this is the way we have raised our standard 
of living in the past. It is by all odds the best method 
because it assures the consumer stable or even lower 
prices and allows business to maintain the profits which 
are essential for enlarging plant facilities and further 
stepping up industrial efficiency. 


1 


o ’ 
Opponents of price control used to tell us that 
i i 


wages invariably meant higher prices, but this st: 
betrays grave i the workings 


pnorance of 


economy. Between 1919 and the spring of 


average hourly earnings of our factory workers slightly 
more than doubled, profits trebled—and ed 
roughly the same. In many industries in ‘Vv 
has enabled manufacturers to improve ie 





quality of their product, lower prices, raise wages, and 
increase over-all profits. That is the way our economy 
m 2 rising level of 


must work if we are all to benefit from 
prosperity. Any other course spells economic disaster, 
not only for the workers but for 
1our of effort, 


cost 


n certain industries 


In the absence of increased output per 


wages can be raised by adding the increased wage 


to the price charged to the consumer. | 


greater efficiency is unattainable, and this method of rais- 
i 
ing wages may be justified. But 1f we followed such a 


. . -* . ' 
policy extensiveiy enough to affect our wh le economy, 


we should clearly get nowhere. The extra money paid out 
in wages would be spent, not on additional goods, but 
P hic! Sr; io } and the ctanda rst * ¥ IA 
on higner-priced foods, and the standard r living Would 
S | 

remain the same 

Another way to increase wages in industries 

: , 

where labor productivity has not risen to decrease 


profits. Certainly this where profits 


are exorbitant, as ts the areas in our 


economy today. decreased 
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below a certain point, the whole economy will bog 
down. This is not simply theory. We saw it happen in 
England and France in the years before the war. The 
ease the efficiency of British and 
the output pet 


capital necessary to incr 
French plants was lacking. As a result, 
worker remained stagnant in England from 1929 until 
the outbreak of the war. In France it was actually 
reduced by 25 per cent as machinery became antiquated. 
Under such circumstances it was impossible for the Brit- 
ish and French people to increase their standard of living. 

Except in industries where profits are out of all reason, 
our ability to increase purchasing power depends on 
our ability to increase industrial efhiciency. How, then, can 
the output per hour of industrial workers be raised? 
By far the most important way is through the use of 
better machin ery and pea ed techniques of engineering 
and management. We can look for tremendous advances 
in this field during the next two or three years. And 
with the development of atomic energy, almost anything 
is conceivable. 

Many business men also say that production can be 
increased by more effort on the part of their employees. 
In some cases this claim may be reasonable. But studies 
have proved that when production falls off, the cause is 
usually, not labor's unwillingness to work, but the in- 
efficient wse of labor. In most instances the drop has 
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occurred when assembly lines have been disrupted 


inability to maintai: a reservoir of certain heske material; 
and key parts. 

If in some industries workers are actually putting 
less physical effort, what is the remedy? In 1939, v 
eight een workers unemployed, a foreman could step 
up production by simply reminding the men that there 
were a of others who were anxious to work. Thi; 
fact has led some of our more hard-hearted industrialis'; 
to the conclusion that what we really need to keep the 
workers on their toes is a permanent pool of four or fi 
million unemployed. In a civilized economy, however 
factory workers should not have to be goaded to increased 
effort by the fear of losing their jobs. A better method 
to improve working conditions and set up some modified 
system of incentive payments. 

Many labor leaders are opposed fundamentally to t 
whole idea of incentive payments. They can remember 
only too vividly how in the days before labor was organ- 
ized such incentives were used to speed up the work 
tempo until men over forty-five found it impossible : 
maintain the pace. In an age of strong labor organiz:- 
tions this objection seems somewhat unrealistic. The 
unions today are in a position to bargain for high mi 
imum pay for those who are capable of a certain outp 
with increased hourly wages above that figure for thos 
who are willing and able to add to their weekly pa; 
check through extra effort. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING MUST WORK 

The responsibility of both management and labor 
the field of collective bargaining will be a heavy one 
during the next few years. The health of the nation! 
economy, and indeed our ability to preserve the advan- 
tages inherent in our modified free-enterprise system, wi! 
depend on the result of their efforts. If the economy on 
starts into a tailspin, we can be sure that government wi! 
be forced by the will of the people to take a far mor 
active part in managing our economic affairs. Let us not 
fool ourselves. Unless we do a better job in dividing t 
increased income produced by our factories, the govern- 
ment will eventually have to handle the job for us. 

Probably the greatest hurdle in our way is the lack of 
economic understanding shown by many powerful busi- 
ness interests. American business men, in general, have 1 
far greater knowledge of engineering, organization, and 
merchandising than their British counterparts. But Brit- 
ish business men, producing in a country of limited 
demand which depends largely on foreign trade, have 
perforce learned more about how economic forces oper- 
ate, Last winter a prominent British industrialist said 
to me: “I am deeply disturbed about the lack of economic 
understanding in America, particularly among those who 
make the most vital decisions. I found the greatest aware- 
ness of economic principles among the workers on your 
assembly lines, The next best-informed group are yout 
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Most of the business men with whom I talked 


d dangerously ignorant of what makes your econ- 
function. But the greatest ignorance of all is dis- 
ed by your bankers.” 


Labor leaders must also be held responsible for our 


omic progress or its lack in the years ahead. Blind 
nands for nation-wide wage increases in advance of 
reased productivity can only result in higher and still 
gher prices. On the other hand, if labor leaders fail to 
irgain aggressively for a major share of the greater in- 
which comes from greater output, unemplovment 
bh 
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inevitable, 


A good deal of the heat and bitterness in collective 
irgaining could be removed by the establishment of 
r-Management committees which would determine 
ncrease in output per worker from year to year in 
idiv'dual industries. Reliable statistics would give each 
le a sound basis for bargaining. With efficiency likely 
) increase rapidly in the next two or three years, labor 
1s everything to gain from the collection of such 
tistics. 

Labor should recognize the need for some system of 
ncentive payments in many industries. It is strong 
10ugh today to make sure that the principle would not 
ye abused. Labor should also insist on its right, as a major 

or in the creation of economic wealth, to know all 
bout how an industry is run, including the division of 


rofits. In the past thirty years the Amalgamated Clothing 
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Workers have developed an efficient working relations 
ship with their employers—a relationship based on a full 
knowledge of the profits of the industry from year to 
year. In times of economic stress this knowledge has 
given the men who head the Amalgamated a sense of 
responsibility. In good times it has enabled them to 
obtain for the workers their proper share of the indus- 
trys total dollar income. 

The next few months are bound to be uneasy. Many 
industrialists will view the results of the election as a 
signal to crack down on labor. Reactionary (¢ ongressmen 
will try to push through punitive labor legislation, The 
situation calls for understanding and tolerance on both 
sides, for much will hang on the final outcome. 

Our ability to maintain an essentially free-enterprise 
system in a world tending toward socialism will largely 
depend on the ability of labor and management to con- 
struct a solid economic basis for the equitable division 
of the wealth produced by American industry. The pur- 
chasing power of all our people, wit! ranized labor as 


of 


1 ofr: 
a spearhead, must be pushed gradually upward year after 
year as we increase our national wealth. If we can solve 
this problem through collective bargaining, a great vic- 
tory will be won for the American ideal of economic 


democracy. Failure could start far-reachtfig changes in 


~ 


our entire economic system, for Americans will no longer 
land 


accept ecorfomic stagnation and unemployment in a 


of potential plenty. 


The Klan: Post-War Model 


BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 


Los Angeles, December 1 

OVERNOR ARNALL of Georgia has been rac- 

ing against time to smash the Ku Klux Klan in 

that state before Governor-elect Talmadge takes 

fice. On November 9 Assistant General 
Yaniel Duke, designated by the Governor to prosecute 


the Klan, filed new charges in the Superior Court at At- 


Attorney 


lanta as an amendment to an earlier suit to revoke the 
Klan’s charter. In them the state alleged that in 1940 the 
Klan sought to merge with the German-American Bund 
in one racially supreme all-Aryan organization and that 
even now it is trying to combine ultra-nationalist vet- 
erans’ groups with anti-Semitic and anti-Negro factions. 
The state asked revocation of the Klan’s charter on the 
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eround that the KKK was “‘systematically carrying out a 
tolicy desioned oe why + oe pe ae ee 
po icy destened to violate the rights of Georgia citizens 
’ 7 » ” 
guaranteed under the constitution of the state and of the 
United States. 


On November 29 the Klan asked that the state’s suit 


be thrown out of court, filing a claim of improper service 
a a wl o= ahatement iadeckes ol 
of the papers and a pica In aoacement laining de- 
se ee nantes —— hat an ee reel. 
murrers to every paragraph in the state’s amended suit. 
_ = : shy> ~ n » bh Roesaed «aeatel 7 he 
The plea in abatement cannot be heard until after the 
disposition of the traverse-of-service claim, to which the 
? 1 ’ | K cada ts ramhoce 2 
court has ordered that a reply be made by December 13 
T le < } rs f } 
Since court recesses on December 15 for the rest of the 


year, there 1s now Iittle like! 
against the Klan will go to trial. Gov 


é 
madge is expected to order it dropp soon as he its 
inaugurated, 

But not in Georgia alone is the Klan again in the 
news. I r the sers have been carrying accounts 
of iiS revive j KL tic r Y t t! S th ind also 












precise inform 1 on the vigor and extent of its fre- 

irgence, but a general report can be pat hed together 

from news stories, magazine articles, and the investiga- 
t Ol private 5 

An effort to revive the KKK was anticipated before 

t war ended. Elmer Roper preaicted it in April, 1945, 

pet | : 
for the Roper polls indicated a general rise in racial 
feeling, with the scapegoat group varying in different 


same time Dr. Scudder Mekecl 
of the University of Wisconsin warned of “the immi- 
nent creation of such an organization as the Ku Klux 
Klan So far.”’ he said, ‘we have not had a hate and 
super-nationalist organization that combined with pre- 
judice a definite ideology to apply to government.” But 
the fact that “the active use of racial prejudice in this 
country is definitely associated with reactionary and 
illiberal ideas,’’ suggested, he thought, that such a com- 
bination might be made in the post-war period. 

It should be noted that the KKK was never actually 
dissolved after the First World War. From a peak of 
8,904,871 reached about 1924, the membership dropped 
to 2,000,000 in 1926, to 321,000 in 1927, to 82,609 in 
1929, and to 39,694 in 1930; but the organization itself 
never ceased to function. All during the thirties there 
were news storics of attempts to revive it. Finally, on 
April 23, 1944, the Ku Klux Klan, Inc., the parent 
organization behind the 1915-to-1924 revival, being 
pressed by the Treasury Department for payment of de- 
linquent taxes in the amount of $685,000, held a na- 
tional convention in Atlanta at which the officers “‘re- 
pealed all decrees, vacated all offices, voided all charters, 
and relieved every klansman of any obligation what- 
ever” (New York Times, June 19, 1946). It is apparent, 
however, that this was a dissolution de jure, to avoid, the 
processes of the Treasury Department, and not de facto, 
for it was decided at the same convention to keep the 
charter alive and, pending reorganization, to establish an 
informal Association of Georgia Klans. But at any rate, 
the Ku Klux Klan suspended its corporate activities qn 
June 4, 1944, and for purely fiscal reasons went under- 
ground. 

BURNING CROSSES APPEAR AGAIN 

The first sign of its emergence came on October 10, 
1945, when a fiery cross was burned on Stone Mountain 
near Atlanta. Shortly afterward Drew Pearson reported 
that Klan chapters were holding regular meetings in 
Atlanta, Knoxville, Birmingham, Key West, and a num- 
ber of other Southern communities. This upsurge of 
activity seems to have been related to the fight in Con- 
gress, in the summer of 1945, over an appropriation for 
the continuance of the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee. When the filibuster against the FEPC began in 
the Senate in January, 1946, rumblings of KKK activities 
could be heard all over the South. The defeat of the mo- 
tion to invoke the cloture rule on February 9, 1946, was 
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followed on February 26 by the Columbia, Tennessee, 
race riot—the first after the war. 


On March 21, 1946, a corporate registration fee was 
paid for the KKK in Atlanta, and the 1943-46 franchise 
taxes were paid. On May 10 another meeting was held 
at Stone Movntain with much fanfare, including the 
burning of crosses, the appearance of seven hundred 
hooded members, and the initiation of several hundred 
new members. Even before this meeting, however, th 
sparks had begun to fly. On March 21 crosses were 
burned in Flint, Michigan, in response to the announce 
ment that George Friley, a Negro, would be a candidat 
for a city commission. Between V-J Day and June 1 
1946, eleven crosses were burned in Chattanooga, an 
Mrs. Kate Robbins, a Jewish woman, was compelled b 
Klan threats to close her store in Redbank, a»suburb. 

On June 14 President Green of the A. F. of L. filed 
a complaint with the Department of Justice that Willie 
Dudley, a Negro trade unionist, had been abducted and 
beaten by masked Klansmen at Gordon, Georgia. Incor 
poration papers for the Klan were filed in Birminghan 
on July 12, and a statement was issued that there wer 
four “‘klaverns” in Birmingham, with a membership o! 
about 1,000, and some forty or fifty others scattered over 
the state. In a letter to the Wheeling, West Virginia 
News-Letter, the Exalted Cyclops announced that th 
Klan had been revived throughout eastern Ohio and 
boasted of cross burnings in a dozen communities. / 
two-column paid advertisement inserted by ‘reliable 
persons” in the Chambersburg Public Opinion o 
August 23 said in part: ‘Now, folks, you judge if there 
is any un-Americanism in the Klan. The Jews have their 
organizations, the Catholics theirs, and the Protestants 
have the Klan. We are here to stay, and God help Amer- 
ica if we die.” On September 9 the United Press reported 
Klan activity in fourteen states. 

Even more alarming if less spectacular than these 
stories have been the evidences of mounting racial.ten- 
sion. On April 19 last the B'Nai B'rith reported increas- 
ing discrimination in employment and a marked rise in 
discriminatory advertisements. On the same day PM car- 
ried the report of Colonel Homer Garrison, Jr., director 
of the Department of Public Safety in Texas, stating that 
racial clashes had increased 900 per cent in 1945 over 
1944. On May 1 the American Jewish Congress revealed 
that ads carrying discriminatory specifications had tripled 
in number in the Philadelphia press. 

Public reaction to these events has been delayed and 
somewhat confused. Since some of the cross burnings 
were found to be the work of juvenile hoodlums, there 
was a tendency, encouraged by many officials, to write 
off all KKK incidents as unimportant. The setting up of 4 
fiery cross, however, is a manifestation of the Klan spirit, 
whether the torch is lighted by an adult member or 4 
juvenile hoodlum. 
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December 14, 1946 


THE OFFICIAL COUNTER-CAMPAIGN 

Credit for initiating a counter-campaign, on an official 
sis, Must go to Attorney General Robert W. Kenny of 
California. After a cross was burned at Big Bear, Mr. 
<enny lost no time ia bringing a successful court action 
) revoke the charter of the KKK in California. This is 
necessary first step in any effort to outlaw the organ- 
ition. In order to carry on its ‘‘racket,” the Klan must 
ive its name and legal standing protected: if a dozen 
fferent groups solicit funds and membership in the 
ime of the KKK, the 
5 Of a corporate charter makes it impossible for any 
ne group to monopolize the magic letters KKK. Mr. 


“take” is inevitably lessened. 


<enny’s prompt action was quickly followed by similar 

»plications in Georgia; in New York, where the charter 
as revoked on July 30 and the names of 1,100 Klansmen 
urned over to the FBI; in Kentucky, where the charter 
was revoked on Septem- 
ber 14; and in New Jersey. 
Official investigations hav: 
been launched in Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. 

While this type of ac- 
tion has checked the reor- 
ganization of the Klan, it 
is by no means certain that 
the setback is more than 
temporary. It is note- 
worthy that the Klan has 
been most active in the 
South wherever trade- 
union organization drives, 
particularly the C. I. O.’s 
Dixie,” are 


A Birming- 


7" )peration 
under way. 
ham industrialist who was 
Harry T. 


Brundidge in the Augus 


interviewed by 





Cosmopolitan said that 
in many towns in which the 
Clothing Workers’ 
News (Alabama) carried an open 
zenry to join the KKK in order “‘to 


Brundidge also found 


hell was ‘already a-poppin’ ” 
Amalgamated drive was on. T/ 
Covincion County 
invitation to the cit 
<lean out the union organizers.” 
hree organized Klaverns in St. Louis, where the Amal- 
ramated Clothing Workers have been active. 


= es ala Sake , ! 
The federal government has moved even more slow 


han it did after the First World War. Since the Wood- 


] 


tee has announced that it does not intend 
the Klan, 


[reasury Department to collect delinquent taxes, 


there should be action by th 
an ofh- 


ial Congressional inquiry, a daring use of the skeleton- 
ized remnants of the Civil Rights act, and a nation-wide 
the FBI. National opinion should b 
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mobilized by an ambitiously planned and systematically 
promoted publicity campaign. 

The immediate objective of such a campaign should 
be the restoration of law and order in the South. The 
wave of lawless beatings and shootings that is sweeping 
over the South, whether Klan-inspired or not, is the 
most dangerous symptom in American life today. Much 
of it has not been reported in the national press, but the 
Negro press has noted the steadily mounting violence 
——the blow-torch lynching of a Negro near Minden, 
Louisiana, on August 8; a Negro whipped to death at 
Lexington, Mississippi, on July 30; the uninvestigated 
lynching of two Negroes in Marshall, Texas; mob vio- 
lence at Magee, Mississippi, on August 20; at Athens, 
Alabama, on August 10; at Crowley, Louisiana, on August 
26; and at Florence, South Carolina, on September 19 

THE NEGRO VETERAN 

Russ J. Cowans, in a series of articles from the South 
which have appeared in the Negro press, says that much 
of the trouble is caused by while resentment of the 
Negro veterans. These veterans, a Louisiana Negro told 
him, “enjoyed a frecdom during the war that they had 
not enjoyed here in the South. They've come back home 
and they want to keep getting that freedom, but the 
white man here is just as determined to keep them from 
having it."” Harold B. Hinton in a dispatch from Atlanta 
to the New York Times 
were trying to find a basis of collaboration with veterans 


repo ed that Klan members 


“in the specter of returned Negro war veterans getting 
out of their place.” 

It may be recalled that 
Jackson, Mississipp1, on June 22, when he appealed to 


“red-blooded Anglo-Saxons” t 
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of bourbonism in the South, and a large section of the 


white population is reported cool’’ toward the Klan 
The way in which national Opinion recoiled from the 


frightful murders in Monroe, Georgia, was quite unlike 


trial change has begun to undermine the whole structure 
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the reaction to similar occurrences in the past. M 
over, the traditional alliance between the South 
the West on racial questions has been severed: 
FEPC was sponsored in the Senate by Dennis Chavez 0 
New Mexico and Wayne Morse of Oregon. 


A Christmas Amnesty 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


E AMERICANS, even the thoughtless, take-it- 
easy, insensitive ones among us, are very nearly 
distracted these days. During the war we were 
torn by anxiety and sorrow and fear, but we ‘vere not so 
oppressed by uncertainties as we are now—uncertainties 
about such life-and-death questions as how to handle the 
atomic bomb, how to organize the world for peace, how 
to find a way to live in peace (well, without war any- 
how) with nations whose basic ideas don't jibe with ours. 

But there is one question to which we know the right 
answer, in our hearts, at least. We know that we should 
free between 700 and 1,000 young Americans still in 
federal prison because their consciences would not let 
them take part in war, and restore their rights as citizens 
to the 5,300 others who have finished their prison terms 
as conscientious objectors. The penitentiary doors have 
shut behind them, but because they have a prison record 
they are not yet full and free citizens. Their professional 
or business life and their personal happiness must suffer 
from a continuing disability unless the President of the 
United States extends amnesty to these men, who, like 
Thoreau, felt that to obey the legal law was to break the 
moral law. 

The C. O.’s have not committed a crime, nor are they 
the kind that is likely ever to commit a crime. They are 
thoughtful, earnest, idealistic young men who have 
proved their willingness to suffer for their ideals. We 
may not think that the means they used to forward the 
cause Of peace was the most effective way to go about it, 
granted the situation of the world after Pearl Harbor. 
But practically all of us feel that the effort to attain 
peace is now the one cause for which every decent human 
being should be willing to make any sacrifice. To exclude 
from freedom and citizenship those who have gone to 
prison for that cause seems unbearably illogical. 





DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER, novelist and critic, 
served in various volunteer capacities during both 
world wars—in the first war largely as a relief worker 
in France, in the second through her contributions to 
magazines and the O, W. 1. Her only son, Captain 
James Canfield Fisher, was killed in action in Luzon. 











Hundreds of clergymen, labor leaders, authors, art 
ists, and other distinguished Americans have addressed 
amnesty appeals to the President. The Washington Post, 
the Chicago Sun, the New York Times ha¥e published 
editorials calling for an amnesty. The Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America, the Brotherhood of Sleeping-Car Porters, 
the American Veterans’ Committee, the National Asso 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, these 
and other groups have gone on record as “in favor of 
the release of all conscientious objectors from federal 
custody.” 

An overwhelming body of public opinion of this same 
kind exists outside America also. On August 15 the 
Canadian Minister of National Defense made an off 
cial announcement which amounted to a general amnesty 
for 14,000 men. Since the end of the war politica! 
prisoners have been freed in Brazil, Bulgaria, Greece 
India, Italy, the Soviet Republic, and Yugoslavia. A year 
ago General MacArthur released about a million politi 
cal prisoners in Japan, including conscientious objectors; 
and last August Lieutenant General Lucius D. Cla; 
proclaimed an amnesty for a million German politica! 
prisoners under twenty-seven years of age. 

Why do we lag so far behind in America? Not be- 
cause of a rigid tradition. On the contrary, nine Amer 
ican Presidents have availed themselves of their amnesty 
powers under the Constitution. George Washington was 
the first, when in 1795 he pardoned participants in the 

Whiskey Rebellion. And these were men who had 
actually borne arms against our government. 

But we need not go so far back. A Supreme Court de- 
cision some months ago reversed the conviction of two 
young men who belonged to the organization of Jehovah's 
Witnesses. In his comment on this vital decision Justice 
Frank Murphy said, ‘All the war effort will have been in 
vain if, when all is finished, we discover that in the 
process we have destroyed the very freedom for which 
we fought.” 

The best of the 365 days in the year, the kindest of 
festivals, draws near. Shadowed with dark forebodings 
though it will be, Christmas, 1946, will have its hour of 
glory if on that day our government acts on the one 
moral certainty which almost all of us feel. 
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Svanish question at the 


AST week's debate on the 
[nites Nations revealed Great Britain and the United 
States as poor spiritual leaders of the democratic world. In a 

ent speech British Prime Minister Attlee charged that the 
Russians are using the U. N. as a propaganda instrument to 
liscredit the Western democracies. But the angry observa 

ms Of Mr. Molotov and the witty, caustic perorations of 
Mr. Vishinsky have done far less damage to Britain's good 
ame than the speech delivered by its own delegate, Sit 
Hartley Shawcross, during the debate on Spain. To judge 
from comments I heard later in the corridors, his argu 
ent embarrassed even supporters of the Anglo-American 
osition, while critics of the present British government 
penly rejoiced at the spectacle of a Labor Minister defend 
ig a bad cause in much the same language Alexander Cado- 
gan has used. As for the Socialist delegates at the U. N., 
they felt deeply ashamed. Two weeks ago I promised to 
liscuss in this page the causes of Socialist decline in 
Europe. I could easily base my whole analysis on quotations 
rom Sir Hartley's speech. For in it was epitomized the 
hole record of the British Labor Party on foreign policy 
the past eighteen months, which has done more than 
1y one other thing to undermine the influence of the Euro- 
ean Socialist movement. 

The British Attorney General was very eloquent in his 

yndemnation of Franco—almost as eloquent as he had been 

Niirnberg in his indictment of the war criminals. One 

onders, in retrospect, whether he would have pressed his 

se so vigorously at Niirnberg had the Soviet Union insisted 
its indisputable right to put Franco in the dock along 
ith the other defendants. (The Russians did not insist only 
ecause they wanted to avoid an issue that might have ag 
gravated already existing frictions and perhaps prejudiced 
he conduct of the trial.) Yes, Sir Hartley was ruthlessly 
xplicit in his denunciation of the Spanish dictator; yet when 
lementary logic called for the condign punishment of a 
criminal such as he described, the British delegate ended 
with a plea for clemency, largely on the ground that a break 
with Franco would deprive Britain of orange juice. 

The Thirteen Points which constituted the program of 
the Republican government during the Spanish war did not, 
t is true, specifically provide for shipments of Valencia 
oranges to England. But the Attorney General and his Labor 
friends might reasonably assume that a government capable 
of eliminating the present economic chaos in Spain should be 
better able to promote trade between thé two countries. 

Senator Connally used his rhetorical gifts to subtract fur- 
ther from the meaning of the American proposal, which was 
already 50 per cent meaningless. The first part of the reso- 
lution offered by this country was a forthright attack on the 
Franco regime; the second half was confused and contradic- 
tory—because it was meant to be confused and contradictory 
a hymn sung to the Munich tune of non-intervention with 
an obbligato on the theme of a clerica!-military regime along 





The cop's cont 


lines approved by Washingtoa, London, and the Vatican. 

In a magnificent speech that went beyond the limits of 
the Spanish problem to examine the whole international 
situation, Léon Jouhaux, the French labor leader, ripped 
away the fabric of untruth and hypocrisy which cloaks the 
Anglo-American policy toward Spain. He served a warning 
that should be pondered seriously by diplomats here and 
in Britain: if the masses of the world—and Jouhaux was 
surely thinking of the French workers as he spoke—see that 
the U. N. is incapable of fulfilling its obligations, they will 
take into their own hands the task of helping to restore 
democracy in Spain. Nothing in the repeated statements of 
the American and British delegates sounded more insincere 
than their pious desires to avoid ‘‘civil strife and chaos” in 
Spain. In fact, it has been the Anglo-American strategy of 
supporting Franco with action while repudiating him with 
words which has produced the civil strife and chaos that rule 
in Spain today. As Léon Jouhaux said, “You talk of avoiding 
another civil war; you seem to forget that the civil war in 
Spain has never ended, that Franco means continuing civil 
war. You talk of avoiding international complications ; by pre 
venting the U. N. from accomplishing its duty, you will 
cause Spain to be transferred into a battleground of an 
tagonistic nations.” 
diplomats who precipitated World War II are today laying 
the groundwork for World War II] 

Unable to answer the solid argument ot 
Oscar Lange of Poland for severance of diplomatic relations, 
the speakers who followed him, particularly the Latin Amer 


This was equally true in 1939, and the 


Ambussador 


ican delegates, turned to an involved historical discussion of 
the non-intervention principle. But they received a verbal 
thrashing from Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
Minister, who exposed the thesis advanced by Connally 


Janama ares 
| anama 5s } oreign 


and his Latin American disciples as a shameful pretext for 
continued support of Franco. Dr. Alfaro, Pedro Zuloaga of 
Jorge Garcia 


and the dele 


Venezuela, Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico, 
Granados and Vicente Saenz of Guatemala, 
gates of Chile and Uruguay managed to save the prestige 
of the Latin American republics. But if the Good Neighbor 
countries had, from the beginning, more strongly resisted 
Washington's pressure, the whole discussion on Spain might 
have taken a very different turn. Nevertheless, after three 
days of heated debate, the Anglo-American attempt to 
“drown the political aspects of the case in a sea of juridical 
interpretations and definitions,’ as Mr. Gromyko described it, 
failed. In spite of Anglo-American opposition, a subcommit 

In this debate Great Britain and the United States have 
forfeited whatever authority they may have claimed until 
now to speak for the Western democracies. When next they 


address a note to the Rumanian or Bulgarian or Polish gov 


ernment protesting against undemocratic procedures, those 
countries will certainly reply, You had better look first to 
your own record on Spain.” DEL VAYO 
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Britain’s Export Drive 


N AMERICAN | back from England 
r nce that the British 

ople w O e they ar 
he kind of y ha endur for the past 
K ye y rf B hile there is a cer 


} 
iof- 
i 


a broad unc 


indir » Bi f th o! necessity for continuing 
estraints on cé on. It is real { that the abolition 
of rationing, foi I tar _ uld mean a br ikdow n in the 
price-control tem, That might b r about an appearance 
of plenty in the stores, but it would be a plenty available 
only to the moncyed few; the masses would suffer greater 


hardships than at virtue of the British 


war-time controls has been their assurance of a fair distribu- 
tion of necessities to all, irrespective of income. That is why, 
been accepted cheerfully 

past year has been 


roods which are 


on the whole, they have 
What has been harder to take in the 
ty given to exports. All sorts of 


the priority 
short supply in Britain are being shipped abroad 


in extremely 


. 1 
wy rovernment or ier A eT an «ik artment stores display 
I j 
large quantities of fine British china, while the only kind 
of cups and plates that can be bought in Britain is the 


plain white ‘utility’ variety. It is a similar story with many 

other sorts of consumer goods from penknives to automo- 

biles: despite an almost unlimited home demand a large 
I ; 


‘ | 
proportion of the output is being set aside 
Naturally 


ration ‘‘points’’ to buy a new dress, 


ror export 
i 


*h, the British woman without sufficient 
even if she could find 


enou 


one in the stores, feels a little sore when she sees pictures 
fap 
in the papers of magnificent gowns labeled “for export 


only.’ Yet Britons have so long lived by foreign trade that 


they have an almost instinctive grasp of the reasons why so 


much production must be diverted to foreign markets. The 


housewife buying New Zealand lamb, Danish butter, Cana- 


dian bacon, California canned ores Alaska salmon, can- 


not fail to be aware of the extent to which she depends on 


overseas products: the worker in the factory handling Texas 


cotten, or Swedish wood pulp, or Moroccan iron ore, or 


Rhodesian copper, or Australian wool knows that his ee 


hangs on a steady flow of foreign raw materials. But suc 


goods have to be paid for, and Britain’s ability to che 


reduced during the war, by the 


imports was severely first, 


liquidation of foreign investments which produced an annual 


income of some $400,000,000, and second, by the contrac- 


tion of foreign debts the repayment of which will impose 
for many years to come. 
If Britain is to meet its obligations and to pay for its pre- 
t iell vastly more goods to 
The only alternative would 


heavy charge on external incom« 


war volume of 


imports, it mi 
the world than before the war 


down its expenditure on imported goods, which 


be to cut 





means in effect, since few of these commodities are or ca» 


be produced at home in sufficient qu 
to a permanenily lower standard of living. Britain has ch 


problem by expanding exports even though 
first, that requires skimping the home market for the bene; 


of foreign customers. The government’s economic adviser 


have estimated that it will be necessary to raise the volur 


orts to 175 per cent of the 1938 volume. 


This is an ambitious goal, but since the end of the 


considerable progress has been made toward it. 
as 100, the export index figure for the first quarter of th 
97.6 
nonth of October indicate 


> 


17 per cent above the 1938 mont! 


year was 84, for the second, and for the third, 1 


*reliminary returns for the 
export volume about 
average. The extent of this achievement is best appreciate 
he war British exports fell to und 
“Our total gverseas deficit 


by recalling that during t 
)0 per cent of their 1938 volume. 
Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the Exchequer, told the Ho 
of Commons on November 26, “‘is likely, in terms of 
ling, to be substantially less v. hen this financial year has r 
its course. This reflects great credit on the export drive, w vh 
has succeeded beyond expectation and beyond estimate.’ 

In some quarters, however, fears have been expressed t! 
level off. Certa 


surmounted. 


the upward curve is beginning to inly a gre 


many obstacles have yet to be One of tt! 


since it tends to « 
which 7 
The present rate : 


most serious is a shortage of steel, 


down production of machinery and vehicles, 


iding exports. 
2,700,000 ingot tons r 


‘ ty 
mong the most rapidly expal 


British steel production is around 


which is near capacity, while effective domestic d 


16,000,000 tons. 


nnumM, 


mand could absorb Hopes that impor 


particularly from this country, would fill the gap have be« 


disappointed, and now the coal strike postpones to a st 


more distant date the time when our steel will be availab! 
formidable 


problem is the shortage « 


1 
i 


An even more 
reason W 


-power in Britain. This is the main 1 su 


’ 
and woolens to 
1937 


T ’ 4 
Britain’s production of cotton piece gi 


export staples as coal, cottons, 


make a very poor showing in the trade returns. In 


5 per cent of 


went abroad; today there is a worldwide unsatisfied deman 


for cloth, but after providing for minimum home needs on 


16 per cent of the cutput can be spared for exports. T! 


reason for this situation is not shortage of raw material | 


the drift of textile workers to more lucrative or pleasant 
And with almost every industry clamoring f 


nore labor, it is not easy to arrest this movement. 


tain’s total working population, after deductis 


the armed forces, more than a million less than before t! 


war, it is fairly obvious that only through greater productir 
ditional exports rr 


ity will it be possible to turn out the ad 


juired and at the same time to meet home needs, 


To this end the Labor gover: 


includin 
the vast demand for houses. 
ment is supplementing its ex 
drive and is covering t 
Effort Now Means Better Living Sooner.” 
whether a tired people, lacking the emotional stimulus pri 
vided by the threat of invasion, is capable of that extra effor 


unless some additional incentive is provided. It may be tha 


port drive with a productic 


the hoardings with the slogan: “Ext: 


The question 


in the long run, the export drive would benefit by the releas 
of more goods for the home market. 


a 


Taking 1933 
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IN ONE EAR 


BY LOU FRANKEL 


*r N THE flood of mail pour- 
g in, I find 
: tions of an 


various for- 


extremel ly 


: ycative question. I will 
ouote a few of them and then 
at npt an answer, 

Dear Sir: What has 


come of John W. Van- 
ercook? I hope he was 
‘t put off the air because 





f his progressive views? 
Hollywood BS, je. 


Dear Sir: Orson Welles was suddenly dropped as a 
commentator by ABC, and right in the midst of his cam- 
paign for the apprehension and trial of the South Carolina 
police official who had beaten and blinded a Negro veteran. 
Welles was extremely popular here. The cancelation of his 
program brought a deluge of telephone calls to the station 
and a pile of letters to the radio editor of the Cleveland 
Press. My own hunch is that the networks do not care for 
the red-blooded type of crusading done by Welles. Robert 
St. John’s dismissal strengthens my belief 


Cleveland E. S. N 


Dear Sir: As the special West Coast edition of The 
Nation liberal been com- 
pletely kept off the air in this area. Sam Balter has dis- 
appeared; James Roosevelt has had no commercial sponsor 


for weeks; Alvin Wilder has disappeared from his weekly 


stated, commentators have 


evening spot; Frank Kingdon was scheduled for a daily 
fifteen-minute evening program on KFWB but never came 
on; Averill Berman is struggling along with no commercial 
sponsor, and 

This, I feel, 


to the listening public. 


now even Raymond Swing has been dropped. 


is the most severe blow that has yet been dealt 





Santa Monica 


Numerous other listeners and readers are upset abou the 
wing to the right in radio. There are three reasons. for it: 


+ 


the political trend of the nation is to the right, 


Second, radio is reacting to the 


5 


First, 
the recent election shows. 
change in political temperature. Third, the popularity ratings 
of the commentators reflect the political shift; consequently 
the networks, which by nature are in sympathy with 
thinking and desires of the conservative camp, are not hesi- 
unt about dropping the progressive spokesmen, 

There is one other factor in this reshuffle of the comm 

ators. Radio today is reverting to the lack-luster, non-con- 
troversial type of news coverage of the period before 
New Deal. In those days about the only personalities in 
Floyd Gibbons and Walter Win- 


mAs 


Executives leaned over backward to keep their ne 


radio news were the late 
chell. 
coverage straight. Then, as the political tempo of the nation 
speeded up under the New Deal, news broadcasting 
on more color, and personality journalism came on the air 
There were liberals and conservatives and middle-of-the- 


| 
{OOK 


now— 


roaders among these commentators just as there are 
except that now there are fewer liberals. 


} 
the 


’ 
to iniiuence 


What can be done about it? In ¢ 


raer 


must write to it and to their 


ai ] ] ‘ 
literally thousands of persons 
favorite station and network as well. Say something like this 
“I want to hear the liberal viewpoint on my air. Give us 


’ J , 
liberals and progressives in at least the same proportion as 
! I 


the vote in the last election.’’ The idea is to on 


radio's responsibility to minorities by arguing that while 


liberals are now a minority, they are not so infinitesimal 


a minority as the number of liberal commentators in pro- 


portion to the conservative. 


But remember this: be realistic; don’t expect liberal com- 


mentators to stay on the air if people don't listen to them 


One more letter 
Deas ‘ It was high time! Lou Frankel’s column can 
do a ay of good; not all ‘adio executives are morons, and 


not all are sunk in greedy commercialism. We may achieve 
valuable reforms by means of publicity, appeal to common 
sense, and persistent moral pressure 
I'm writing this brief note to urge you to insist on two 
reasonable concessions by the radio chains and stations. 

Let the ads for the sponsors precede and/or follow 
the program, 


No interruptions, 


whatever it is—lecture, news, music, debate 


please, in the middle. Two ads should 


any and 


and 


The interruptions are nuisances, 
We get mad 


satisfy sponsor. 


very Offensive ones. They do not 


boycott the offender. 


pay. 


little 
Thousands of 


The radio chains give us very chamber music 


though it is eminently suitabie. music lovers 


are thus deprived of a pleasure which radio, if intelligently 


managed, could bring them. “There's no m 


therefore sponsors for chamber music are 


expected. Still, a few sustaining 
music would 


Chicago 


programs of good chambers 
not bankrupt our chains. 


VICTOR S. YARROS 


My reply is that the middle commercial will not be re. 


moved sail radic presents a solid | front to the advertisers. 
rhis in turn will not happen until research shows a m 


I 
of listeners antagonistic to middle commercials. Righ 
trom detailed 


ajority 

now 
*rtiser and the broadcaster 
the 


both the adv 
that 


know. 





surveys, 


the audience. 


practice 1s not unpa 


However, not all 


aqaver sers I Sell hail 
interruptions with the same deft When enor igh lis 
teners are annoyed by blatant midway announcements, the 


practice will cease. 


he presentation of chamber Music, so far as the net- 


WOrks are concerned, is a case of satisfying thousands a 

the ew 1 > ant mil! n ? ! t 

the expense OF millions I YOK tO VOur ic stations r to 

TY > ! a mrooranry } - 

more specialized programs such as chamber music. Talk up 
i 


write, ask for it, and you will get it. 
WORTH HEARING 


ARTHUR GODFREY'S TALENT Scouts (CBS, Tuesdays). The humor 





ar humanness of Godfrey, new faces, and none of san 
moniousness t M b 

HARVEST OF Stars (NBC, Sun ». G Frank Black 
and good singing M plus restraing j 7 

CLEVELAND SYMPHONY (MBS, S s). R after 
ainner 

TIME FOR REASON (CBS, Sundays). Paley’s network goes to bat for 
radio. Must listening f 

Drew PEARSON (ABC, » lays). Has av at zg eS, De his 
material measures up to his column 








The Nation has included seventeen Borzoi Books in its selection of 





ro 


Outstanding Books of 1946. You will find each of the seventeen 


described on these pages, and they can all be examined at your Ieisure 


at any good bookshop. 


5 


I believe several forthcoming Borzoi Books will also be of interest to you. 


- 


If you will send me your name and address, I will arrange 


for you to receive our catalogue of books to be published between 


January and April, 1947, as well as occasional news bulletins 


regarding Borzoi Books. 


WHILE TIME REMAINS. 


by Leland Stowe. The author of They Shall Not Sleep 
and No Other Road to Freedom, “an American fully 
acquainted with world affairs .. . undertakes to spell 
out the broad implications of the Atomic Age. His 
book will jole complacency.”—Atlantic Monthly. 
93.50 


NOT SO WILD 
A DREAM 


by Eric Sevareid. In this brilliant personal history 
Sevareid speaks for his entire generation. “There has 
been, I suspect, no such an autobiographical analysis 
of an American's education since Henry Adams made 
his own.”—Chicago Sun. $3.50 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


THEIR HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION 
FROM THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 
TO THE THIRD REICH 
by Veit Valentin. “A former German liberal historian 
of high repute offers what may become the standard 
history of the German people for years to come.” 
—New York Herald Tribune. lus. $6.00 





Wnnrirtuirl 
‘as 


4 Porat a W, 

HIROSHIMA 
by John Hersey. The internationally famous story of 
six survivors of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima 
“Nothing that can be said about the book can equal 
what the book has to say. It speaks for itself and, in 
an unforgettable way, for humanity.” 

—New York Times Book Review. $1.75 


THE MASTERS 
AND THE SLAVES 


A STUDY IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF BRAZILIAN CIVILIZATION 


by Gilberto Freyre. “Of general interest to anyone... 
written with the lirerary skill usually associated with 


the novel."—New York Herald Tribune Book Review. 
Translated, unabridged, from the Portuguese, by 
Samuel Putnam. $7-50 


THE COMMON SENSE 
orf THE EXACT SCIENCES 


by William Kingdon Clifford. A new edition of the 
classic exposition for the layman of modern scientific 
and mathematical thought. With a preface by Ber- 
TRAND Russet. and a biographical and critical intro- 
duction by James R. NewMan, 130 diagrams. $4.00 
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THE STRANGER 


by Albert Camus. “A powerful, moving story, telling 
of the fate which befalls an average man who refuses 
to conceal his feelings behind the convertional pre- 
tenses of his fellowmen. Written by one of France's 
major living novelists, excellently translated.”—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. Translated by Srugat Givsert. $2.00 


FRENCH LITERATURE 
AND ITS MASTERS 


by George Saintsbury. The great English critic's fa- 
mous Encyclopedia Britannica essays. “One of the 
best introductions to French literature that has ever 
been written in our language.” 

—New York Times Book Review. $3.00 


IVY GRIPPED 
THE STEPS 
AND OTHER STORIES 


by Elizabeth Bowen. The first book of fiction in five 
years by one of Fngland’s greatest writers. “In her 
new book she deals with original problems in such 
complete control of her art that she is herself a stand- 
ard figure in contemporary fiction.” 

—New York Times Book Review. $2.50 


HAW THORNE’S 
SHORT STORIES 


Edited, and with an Introduction, by Newton Arvin. The 
only collection of short stories by Hawthorne for the 
general reader—the best twenty-nine of them, includ- 
ing many that are unfamiliar. “... an interesting and 
attractive selection ... and a critical introduction 
which is absolutely a triumph of its kind.” 

—New Yorker. $3.00 


THE SELECTED 
WRITINGS OF 


JOHN aw» JOHN QUINCY 


ADAMS 


Edited, and with an Introduciion, by Adrienne Koch and 
William Peden. “Admirabiy cdited...an wmportant 
contribution to understanding the political and in- 
tellectual foundations of our democracy.” 

—ArkTHUR AI. Scuiesincer, Jr. Hlustrated. $4.50 


ALEXANDER Hi. 
STEPHENS 


by Rudolph Von Abele. This authoritative biography 
of the Georgia statesman who became Vice-President 
of the Con federacy is also an illuminating account of 
his times, written by a remarkably talented young 
historian. Hlustrated. $4.00 





THE LIFE OF 
RICHARD WAGNER 


by Ernest Newman. “These four volumes, taken all! 
together, are surely one of the master works of the 
century.”—Vincent Sueean, New York Herald Trib- 
une Book Review. Volume I: 1813-1848, $5.00. Vol- 
ume II: 1848-1860, $7.50. Volume III; 1859-1866, $5.00, 
Volume IV: 1866-1883, $7.50. Each volume illustrated. 


GIUSEPPE VERDI 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


by Francis Toye. A new edition, with an Introduction 
by Hersert Weinstock. Sympathetic, comprehen- 
sive, and superbly written, this volume includes an 
analytical study of each of Verdi's operas and com- 
positions. lilustrated. $5.00 


IMPRESSIONS THAT 
REMAINED 


by Dame Ethel Smyth. The autobiography of the dis- 
tinguished British composer and musician. One ot 
the neglected masterpieces of the zoth century. “One 
of the half-dozen best autobiographies in the English 
language.”—Ernest Newman. Illustrated. $5.00 


LETTERS OF 
COMPOSERS 


Edited by Gertrude Norman and Miriam Lub«l! Shrifte 
A gallery of deft self-portraits by the most important 
composers from the sixteenth century to our own 
time—drawn from letters written to each other and 
to friends. $5.00 


SHINING TRUMPETS 
A HISTORY OF JAZZ 


by Rudi Blesh. “For the first full story of ve read 


Mr. Blesh’s passionate and scholarly book ...a dive 
ing and monumental work.”—Vireit THomson, Ne 
York Herald Tribune. Uluscrated. $5.00 
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. . 1 : ie I Siaot teis He aires the 3 
- +) ue i Or ] lil ¢ Ss C é ILCs 
The Dialectic of the Thaw | 
whi to rt essiully resisting t foreiveners quartered 
Tht moneT ‘ merry r r ICT NY OF onan e Late lw ; e . ° ; 
THE SHORT NOVELS ¢ FOLSTOY. Trans 1 by just as he admires the serf Nikita for his reststance 
Awl, e Rh ] c ‘ - ] , } Pp lit ’ . , 
A er Ma in antrodu nN Dy Philip 1K his more *< zed’ master to 
I The Dial I ness and destruction. In this capacity to resist the 
SOR a on en for many which he finds in the primitive and the passive le 
i I 1 Te! ) N onal Ac u ground « f mu h of Tolstoy s th nkineg ym different leve 
i i ‘ s ‘ re y . ¢ 7 ae , 
represet :' rtn Letters his mulitary conceptions, his antagonism to medicine 
; en rene 5 pn sf. wamse thse af 
Philosophy, Religion, Politics. Domestic Affairs. On the science in general, his mystique of the orgamic, his archa 
other hand. f h ¢ é iSO! ly has ippeare { to Phe thore I ly doomed are tho ec winose flesh and St 
lawers ( formal art as a busebody of senius who are grown into the dead substance of polite society. “I 
spoiled the effect of noble descriptive passages with his Ilyich’s life had been most simple and most» ordinary 
} ' ( i} Cii¢ | ( ic HOSE IPC Ps »T i i Bs ‘ at ; I c ‘ a 
theot ind moralizing. Were his scene-painting and ideas therefore most terrible.” Had Tolstoy been capable of 
: — Some Lace exp ery vactly > lent + sua later 
all there is to Tolstoy we could abandon him forever to the ating a literary form exactly equivalent to the quality 
: note: 1; 2 mae *maorne cae - ‘. hor aT | 
co! ove of 0 imp } rified life he imagined for Ilyich, his hero would I 
€ my é ) 


There is, however, a dialectical life in Tolstoy that makes 


it impossible to pass him by either as a monument or a cor- 
ner preacher. Drawing on one of his most famous chapters, 
we might call it the dialectic of the thaw. What happens 
in Tolstoy's world is that a static social structure has been 
formed, hard as ice or a bureaucrat’s routine, and made up 


of innumerable commonplaces; then something attacks this 
structure from within or without, undoes its joints, and 
threatens to disintegrate it into a mass of debris; the old 
form resists; and finally the enemy retires and a healing 
begins with a new burst of life and hope. You find this 
movement, or part of it, in the large novels and in all of the 
eight shorter ones gathered in the present collection. 

Thus Tolstoy builds his art out of two systems of elements 
—the details of social and natural life which constitute 
normal existence, and the movement from the “outside” 
which invades the normal. As an observer of the normal, 
Tolstoy ranks with the best of naturalists. But what is most 
magnificent is his tenacity in following the fate of the 
invading movement—whether it be Napoleon's army, or 
the slow opening out of the emotions of the lovers in 
“Family Happiness” until they cover ali routines like a 
flood, then ebb and turn inward, dividing into sluggish 
streams and at length drying up, while the shapes of the 
social begin to emerge again in their separateness; or the 
coming of the pain that nudges into Ivan Ilyich’s side and 
turns him on his proud magistrate’s seat, then sinks away, 
only to return again and again, more furious, suddenly almost 
vanishes, but inexorably appears once more, until it becomes 
the very substance of Ilyich’s existence and he can only howl 
in anguish for three whole days and die. 

The relation between the conservative social organism 
and the outsider who comes into it, more or less violently, 
provides the terms of Tolstoy's values and his speculations 
on the good life. Even in the early “Two Hussars” the issue 
is the different effects of the arrival of father and son in the 
same provincial village. In “The Cossacks” and “Hadji 
Murad,” which would otherwise be pure ‘“‘noble-savage” 
documentaries, Tolstoy tests the communes of the Caucasus 





turned into some sort of monster, as in Kafka’s ‘‘M 


morphosis” or ‘The Burrow,” both of which, despite Ph 


e theme of death 


1 


Rahv's contention in his preface that ‘'t! 
absent in Kafka,” deal with the same final invasion of 
structuralized life as “The Death of Ivan Ilyich.” 

Yet Tolstoy will not permit the victims of convention 
escape their living death either through personal passion 
through becoming outsiders themselves. Like Anna Karen: 
the hero of ‘The Devil” is destroyed by an outlaw lo 
affair. Tolstoy’s norm is aiways the social, even when 
rejects a particular society as hostile to life. And this f: 
suggests the limits of Tolstoy as a writer and the expla: 
tion of why in all matters he needs to play the prophet. 
accounts also for his enormous official popularity in 
U. S. S. R., where all values are social values. 

That, absorbed in the onslaught of the destructive o 


sider, Tolstoy never forgets the image of the normal, t! 


value of normal living, makes him seem more “whole” a 
“healthy” than writers like Dostoevski or Kafka, who ‘‘d 
tort’’ the normal or even eliminate it altogether. But 

“wholeness” can be looked at another way. Since the so 

that Tolstoy is describing is actually disintegrating, the i 
dividual who lives most fully is already, like Tolstoy hims 
or his revolutionary contemporaries, mostly outside the soc 


norm. But Tolstoy refuses to deal with this fuller man pro- 
jecting hugely out of society. He prefers to look back fro: 


the superior height of his own “‘revolution” upon the soc 
organism and those who are still stifling in it, and conden 
and instruct them. Thus instead of Dostoevski’s “‘geniuse 
and suffering isolated men, who really represent the dyazm 
of modern life, he gives us abstract social types who do n 
so much feel as they are carried away by feelings 

Since he never gets beyond the socially given, Tolst: 
ought not to be regarded, as he is by Chestov and others, as 
philosopher of life and death. Neither “The Death of Iv. 
Ilyich” nor “Master and Man” actually deals with the situ 
tion of humanity in the face of death, but with an extrei 
criticism of conventional life, the life of the special ty; 
committed to success in social terms, who is much m 
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This was a night that terror walked 
among men. 


Dread fear prowled among twelve- 
hundred people huddled on a lonely 
beach — laid a cold finger on their 
lips,commanding, “Silence! Be stili! 
No talking, there! 

And twelve-hundred travelers out 
of Hell were silent. Silent as death. 

But their eyes looked out to the 
sea. 

Where was the ship? The ship 
that Haganah had promised... had 
brought them here to meet. The ship 








by I. F. STONE 





















Walter 
Winchell says: 


If Bevin has a con- 
science this compelling 
book 

impossible for him 


should make it 


to live with 
himself.’ 


Get behind the headlines 
As you travel the UNDERGROUND TO 
PALESTINE with |. F. Stone, your news- 
paper comes into new focus. 


e What is the difference, if any, between 
@ concentration camp, and a DP camp? 


e How can o man live cfter 120 lashes 
from SS whips, and what does he do 
when he is free? 


e What really happens when a British de- 
stroyer stops a Jewish refugee ship on 
the high seas? 


@ How can Haganch keep the underground 
running, one small determined group 
against the might of the British Empire? 


ALBERT EINSTEIN says: 


“Like a genvine arti 
what he sow and live 
wishes to form an ! 
burning questions 
"ould read this book carefully. 
“Whoever shuts his eyes to ov 
bitter injustices of 
their tragic contin 





© 





st, 1. F. Stone has described 
d through. Everyone who 
ndependent opinion about 
of international politics 






oid seeing the 
hares the guilt for 






our times $ 
vation.” 






This is the thrilling, heart-breaking, fear- 
laden story of the greatest exodus in his- 
tory...the flight of the Jews from the 
ravaged wilderness of Europe to their 
promised homeland... Palestine! 

By the tens and twenties they start. 
slipping across borders, dodging hostile 
guards. By the hundreds they come, foot- 
sore, starving, praying, pushing, out of 
Europe at any cost. By the thousands they 
are marching, hiding, dying on the 
Underground to Palestine! 

And you march with them in this dra- 
matic story of adventure, one of the most 
exciting stories of our time. The story of 
how Haganah is saving the Jews of 
Europe, told by I. F. Stone, a great re- 
porter who got the whole story while he 
traveled the underground to Palestine. 


Haganah, and only Haganah 


Haganah is the Jewish Underground. 
From the new Ghettoes of Poland, irom 


PROM YOU? 


BON) « GAER 


1S EAST 40rh STREET * NEW TORK 16. N ¥ 


“This book hi 
ves and b& 
came ho reath 
crusade. Hi es Pn 
hed set him « 
een oc Cruse 


BOOKSELLER Of > 


that meant freedom from hate 


What terror stalked o hidden beach? 


and 


terror and living death. B here was 


the ship? 


And their eves looked back to the 


mountains, rising in huge, dark 


shapes against the sky. 


Were the carabinieri coming? Did 


those dark hills hide the police... 


with men in uniforms, and guns, and 


orders to block the road to freedom? 


How soon would they come mar 


che 


ing out of the night? “Oh, God, 


where is the ship Haganah prom- 


ised”? 


Famous newspaper cerrespondent 
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the countries where they are still hated, 
from slums, and ruins, and the dark cor- 
ners of Europe where terror and death 
still wait for Jews they flee. And the flight 
leads to the one place they want to go. 
Palestine. 

How do they go? Only Haganah knowa, 
How do they cross Europe, and the Medi- 
terranean? Only Haganah knows. How 
penetrate the British blockade? Haganah 
and only Haganah holds the answer. 

When you finish the UNpERcROUND To 
PALESTINE you'll know. And vou'll never 
forget the most exciting journey of your 
life. Buy your copy, today!! 


BONI & GAER 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me— 





—copies of UNpEacROUND 
To Pacestine at $2.50 each. Enclosed is check 
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d t! 1 most men tn hol! > on to < 


frenzic 








properly. 





nce, and who 


even when the end comes sees it through the eyes of his 
author not as a thle fate but as a /esson on how to 
live better Worse than the physical sufferings were his 
{ Llyich’s } ffer s which were his f torture.... 
What if my whole life has r nw g?’” As if 
Ilyich could, as To! Oy have avoided vy had he lived 


yns into social 











































By his translations of extreme human situat 
problems which he could solve Tolstoy consistently betrays 
his themes and emerges as the great sectarian. On no account 
will he admit himself baffled by beauty or by tragedy—de- 


¢ 
1 


liberately he makes himself the ally of t} practical man 


against all the uncommunicative chimeras of art from ‘‘Oedi- 
pus” to ‘Hamlet.’ If Tolstoy is “whole” and “healthy” it is 
hit 


in contrast not only with the “morbid” modern artists but 


with art itself, and even with life itself. Neither Homer nor 
the Old is so healthy as Tolstoy, since the gods 
fates that “‘sicken’’ the ep 


Testament 


and world cannot always be 


ine 


managed by formulas for right living. 
HAROLD ROSENBERG 


FICTION IN REVIEW 


‘Te jacket of Robert M. Coates’s “The Bitter Season” 


(Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) is misleading when it tells 








us that this is a novel about how men who were a “little too 
old or a little too frail to be warriors” felt about their exclu- 
sion from war service. Actually it is a novel about all of us 
in war time as we are seen by Mr. Coates’s narrator and as 
this one person is representative of a broad segment of civil- 
jan life. ° 
decent, thoughtful product of his century, who came to 
maturity—or supposed he did—in the period following the 
First Werld War. Now, in the midst of another war, he 
finds himself very little farther than where he started in both 
his personal life and the life of his country. The parallel 
between his narrator's personal history and the history of 


‘he novel's protagonist is a painter-writer, a typical 


our times is Mr. Coates’s means of tracing some of the ante- 
cedents and possible consequences of the present condition 
of the world; through the eyes of this sensitive observer 
of human behavior in a period of stress Mr. Coates attempts 
to assess the society that makes an It is 


a large fictional undertaking, larger than the effort to analyze 


is made by war. 


the state of mind of people unfit for military daty—though 
this too, of course, would be a good subject for a novel— 
and if Mr. Coates is not whelly successful in it he at least 
deserves the credit of his attempt. 

The failure of ‘The Bitter Season’’ to be equal to its 
intention is chiefly due, I think, to the confusion of its 
method; and this in turn seems to me to be due to Mr. 
Coates’s lack of confidence in the power of a fictional inci- 
dent to communicate more than it may superficially appear 
to. Thus Mr. Coates’s personal narrative not only follows 
no time sequence but is constantly interrupted for philosoph- 
ical asides and for quick sketches of war-time habits and 
manners. And even these contemporary social observations 
are so crowded and handled so fancily that their import is 
lost; it is only with a certain effort that one realizes that a 
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single principal thread—the thread, and threat, of su 


pressed or only half-suppressed violence in our most ordinar, 
human encounters—runs through all of them. There are fey 
; who see the small bu 


taxi drivers and | 


current novelist siness of life—} 
bartenders and bar customers, waiters, 
conductors act and talk—with Mr. Coates’s accuracy and 
telligence, which makes it all the more regrettable that “The 
Bitter Season’’ is not a better job of dramatic distillatron. 
Jerome Weidman’s “Too Early to Tell” (Reynal 
Hitchcock, $3) is about the undisciplined gcings-on in 
bureau of psychological warfare which its author does 
call the OWI. It bears very little relation to Mr. Weidma 
earlier novels. Certainly one never thought to be able to 
cuse the author of “I Can Get It for You Wholesale” « 
dulness, of lack of narrative flair, of spreading himself tra 
parently thin, of--in short—sweating out a novel. It is tr 
that because Mr. Weidman’s bureaucrats and other civ 
service types are not particularly attractive people ‘Too E 
to Teli” has been easily labeled another of his usual caust 
efforts. But this is to look for trouble where for this read 
any kind of trouble would have been preferable to tediu 
The literary case of Mr. Weidman interests me very mu 
Never a major talent or even the promise of one, if o1 
because his imagination has so limited a range, Mr. We 
man has yet seemed to me one of the quirkily arresting wr 
ers of our time who have received a peculiarly bad d 
from the critics. I have the impression, in fact, that he | 
been singled out as whipping boy for the bad conscier 
of a literary period sanctified to the doing of good wor! 
The notable instance is the outraged response that has greet: 
his writing about Jews. Conspicuously ignoring the questi 
whether the characters in his earlier novels were faitht 
representations of a section of the Jewish population, M 
Weidman’s critics have taken the attitude that Mr. Weidm 
himself was as wicked as the people he described just | 
cause he described them, that practically single-handed | 
was bringing Hitlerism to America. The result of this kis 
of moral pressure was that, in his novel called “The Lig! 
Around the Shore,” Mr. Weidman sublimated a group 
obviously Jewish characters into Gentiles, thus robbing th: 
of an important reality, and that in his newest novel | 
touches virtually no reality at all. Present-day liberalism, 
all its astigmatism and self-righteousness, has many large 
tural as well as political sins to account for at the Day o! 
Judgment; I am not saying that its pressure upon one min 


literary figure is among the largest of them. But I do f 


that the unofficial censorship of Mr. Weidman cannot prop 
erly be overlooked if we are to understand the relation « 
politics and literature in our time. 

“The Liberators” by Wesley Towner (A. A. Wyn, $2.75 
is a pedestrian but thoroughly earnest, decent study of th: 
problems of the occupation of Germany. While I cann 
recommend it as a work of fiction, I can recommend it 
an unusually enlightened and honest report on our con: 
















duct in victory, rather a relief after such sentimental fao- 
tasies as “A Bell for Adano.” 

If you have been puzzled by announcement of the pub: 
lication of ‘“The Memorial” by Christopher Isherwood (Ne 
Directions), you might want to know that this #s an ear’ 
novel published in England in 1932. DIANA TRILLING 
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BRIEFER COMMENT 


The War 
IT IS CERTAINLY 


ative history of the war that shall be both a vigorous 











too early to write a definitive inter- 


i a 
treatise On the controlling social processes and an accurate 


1 comprehensive account of the military campaigns. To 


1 
| 


trace the Operation of causes implies selection, fulness here 


1 condensation there, and much speculative effort. Never- 
Professor Hall's “Iron out of Calvary” 
ton-Century, $4) will be an extremely usefu 
whose interest in the war is not primarily military. 

Professor Hall, 


with a quite objective 


(A pple. 


ome t ic 
! book to those 


theless, 


a liberal historian, prefaces his account 


survey of the confusion out of which 
the war developed. In his view the three principal phe- 
nomena of that confusion are economic maladjustment, in- 
tensified nationalism, and a steady loss of confidence in the 

eral heritage of the nineteenth century. The association of 
capitalism and democracy had been weakened and its validity 

led in doubt by unmanageable economic crises. The result 
was that new authority principles attracted many followers. 
In this state of confusion the desire for peace as often as 
not worked in the interest of war. While radical thinkers 
mn the right and left worked vigorously for peace on their 
own terms, or for war in behalf of their aims, great masses 
of people lost their nerve or suffered a repressive frustration 
of their energies. 

The narrative section of this book is very good indeed. 
Professor Hall possesses great powers of organization and a 
sense of proportion; his book contains an immense amount 
f significant fact. One of its merits is that it deals in some 
fulness with the political and social measures that were taken 
by the various governments in support of their war effort. 
And the book is written vigorously but does not draw its 
vigor from journalistic devices. 

Yet it is not improper to su 
above applies even to the historical part. Profe 
liberal Democrat. He is not a mere partisan of the social and 
power aims of any one of the great powers. Yet he does not 
sufficiently weigh that view of the war which Russian thinkers 
once called “the theory of Parallel War.” That British and 

en American strategy differed from Russian strategy he is 


ggest that the criticism given 
ssor Hall is a 


fully aware, but he does not adequately relate this awareness 
to the phenomena he describes so well. It would be unfair 
final 
opinion must be that this is the history of the war that, to 
date, Nation readers will find most useful. 

RALPH BATES 


to press this criticism too far, however, and one’s 


Poems 

IN WRITING ABOUT “A Little 

Poetry (Edited by Oscar Williams, Scribner's, $2.75) it is 

easy to be hard on Mr. Williams. He asks for it 

int a full of pompous and affected half- truths, such 
“When a poet promulgates the sensuous pleasures he is 

no less moral than when he paints the hope of heaven or 

reveals the truth of tragedy. To be 

be moral.” He asks for it by including nine of his 


reasury of Modern 


on the side of life is to 
own 
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poems, presumably on the each of them 


me that experience which I 


ground that 
have learned comes as a reaction 
to reading a true poem.”’ He asks for it by including, on this 


ground, a careful selection from the works of such other 


distinguished pects as Sarah Cleghorn, Timothy Corsellis, 
H. H. Lewis, and Shamus O'Shee! 


Mr. Williams, 


It ts easy to be hard on 
and, up to a point, quite right. No good book 


would include any of these things; mere common sense 
would exclude most of them. 
But there is another side to Mr. Williams's book which 


ought also to be noticed. There may be defects in his taste 


and deficiencies in his common sense, but I would guess that 


his devotion to poetry is very real; there is an 
about him when he is talking of such things as “‘promul 


which convinces you in spite 


earnestness 


_ the sensuous pleasures” 
the absurdity; and—what is after all the main point of a 
ner like this—there are more good poems by more good 
twentieth-century poets here than in any other book of the 
kind. 
For all 


curious notions about what is light verse and what is not, its 


its occasional foolishness and minor irritants, its 
refusal to arrange the poems in any reasonable order, its 
photographs of the poets, its dust-jacket account of how 
well-known a poet Mr. Williams is (with a photograph), 
this is the best single collection of twentieth-century — 
you can get right now. Scribner's have made it a handsom 
little book, too. 


ARTHUR MIZENER 


Meat 
LIKE THE OLD FORD, Stefansson in his 
Alone” (Macmillan, $3.50) rambles, 
In the midst of all these 
courses on the § 
and so on. There is much of interest to the anthropologist 
when Stefansson deals with customs skim 


“Not by Bread 


rambles right along 
“‘meat’’ discussions, we have dis- 
Stone Age man, the dentist, scurvy, pemmican, 


among the Eskimos; 
there is little of importance to the scientist when he dis- 
cusses necessary foods. Just as Hindhede became 
by his advocacy of low-protein diets, so 
been pushed to the forefront because he is 
At least 


notorious 
Stafansson has 
all out for meat 


2 so I thought until I came on this passage in 


2. —_ > . : » -* } 
the book (page 52): These months on fish were the be- 
ginning of several years during which I lived on an exclu 
sive meat diet. For I include fish when I speak of living on 


meat, using ‘meat’ and ‘meat d et’ as if 


anthropology rather than an editor of a hcusekeeping maga 
book, eee in Lil 


zine. The term in this ! 


based on my work, refers to a diet from which all thing 
the vegetab le | kingdom are absent 


merely remains to oe added that the 


and Nutrition of the National 

approve of such a dict provided fruits, vegetables, and ce ; 
e ’ } , 7 ’ ‘ 

were included, And with all due resrect to the estiz 

etl Tie. iets mete gl sti Tenet te ie 4] 

uthnor, the coliective opinion of the est Drains in the 

~£ rite t . " } . . _ 1 ¢ 

of nutrition—based as such opinion is on (a) exp 

findings, (b) enormous statistical data, (c) war exp 

(4) army needs—more than counterweighs Stefansson’s i 


judices. BENJAMIN HAR! 
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Books of 1946: A Selected List 


BELLES-LETTRES 
The Old Country. By Sholom Aleichem. Crown. $3 
Joy. By Georges Bernanos. Pantheon Books. $2.75. 
Do 1 Wake or Sleep. By Isabel Bolton. Dutton. $2.50. 


ley Gripped the Steps and Other Stories. By Elizabeth Bowen, 
Knopf. $2.50 

The Stranger. By Aibert Casnus. Knopf. $2 

The Bitter Box. By Eleanor Clark. Doubleday. $2.50. 


King Jesus. By Robert Graves 
We Happy Few. By 
(First half.) 

Thieves in the Night. By Arthur Koestler. Macmillan. $2.75 

The Sudden By Christopher La Farge. Coward-McCann, 
$2 50 

Woman of the Pharisees. By Francois Mauriac. Holt. $2.50. 

The Street. By Ann Petry. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50 

Passage from Home. By Isaac Rosenfeld. Dial. $2.50. 

David the Kime. By Gladys Schmitt. Dial. $3. 

States of Grace. By Francis Steegmuller. Reynal and Hitchcock, 
$2.30 

All the King's Men 

Memoirs of Hecate County 


Creative Age. $3. 


Helen Howe. Simon and Schuster. $2.75, 


Guest 


By Robert Penn Warren. Harcourt, Brace. $3, 
By Edmund Wilson. Doubleday. $2.50. 


North & South. By Elizabeth Bishop. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Lough Derg and Other Poems. By Dennis Deylin. Reynal and 
Hitchcock. $2. 

Poems, 1938-1945. By Robert Graves. Creative Age. $2. 

Lord Weary's Castle. By Robert Lowell. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

The Bridge. By Ruth Pitter. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Selected Writines. By Dylan Thomas. New Directions. $3.50. 

Paterson (Book I). By William Carlos Williams. New Directions. 
$2.50. 


Hotel Bemelmans. By Ludwig Bemelmans. Viking. $3. 

The Portable Blake. Selected and Arranged with an Introduction by 
Alfred Kazin. Viking. $2. 

The Short Stories of Dostoevsky. Edited, with an Intreduction, by 
William Phillips. Dial. $4 

Hawthorne's Short Stories. Edited and with an Introduction by 
Newton Arvin. Knopf. $3. 

Tales of Hoffmann. Edited by Christopher Lazare. A. A. Wyn. 
$7.50 

The American Scene. Together with Three Essays from “Portraits 
of Places.” By Henry James. Edited with an Introduction by 
W. H. Auden. Scribner's. $5. 

The Great Wall of China. Stories «4 Reflections by Franz Kafka. 
Shocken. $3. 

Metamorphosis. By Franz Kafka. Vaogvarc $2.75. 


THE SPOILAGE 


by DOROTHY SWAINE THOMAS 
‘ and RICHARD NISHIMOTO 








(«- story of the Japanese American minority group, their 
ation from the West Coast, and their detention at 
u'e » and other government-operated camps. 


Ts. sere THE SPOILAGE: those evacuees who lost 
th ‘r place in the United States and returned to defeated 
Japan or who, under the extraordinary pressures that devel- 
»ped in camp, renounced their American citizenship. 

First volume of JAPANESE AMERICAN EVACUA- 
TION AND RESETTLEMENT. 
3 photographs. 


10 charts. Index. $3.75 


408 pages. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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A Kierkegaard Anthology. Edited by Robert Bretall. Princeto. 
$3.75. 

Animal Farm. By George Orwell. Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. 

The Partisan Reader. Ten Years of Partisan Review, 1934-1944 
An Anthology. Edited by William Phillips and Philip Rahy 
Dial. $3.75. 

And He Hid Himself. A Play by Ignazio Silone. Harper. $2. 
Selected Writings of Gertrude Stein. Edited, with an Introductios 
and Notes, by Carl Van Vechten. Random House. $3.50. 
The Shorter Novels of Stendhal. Translated from the French hy 

C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. Liveright. $2.49. 

The Short Novels of Tolstoy. Selected, with an Introduction, by 

Philip Rahv, Dial. $4. 


THE ARTS 

Picasso. By Alfred H. Barr, Jr. Simon and Schuster. $6. 

Shining Trumpets. A History of Jazz. By Rudi Blesh. Knopf. $5. 

Piero di Cosimo. By Robert Langton Douglas. Chicago. $5. 

Arts of the South Seas. By Ralph Linton and Paul S$. Wingert ip 
Collaboration with René d’Harnoncourt. Color Illustration: 
by Miguel Covarrubias. Museum of Modern*Art. $5. 

Nijinsky. Edited by Paul Magriel. Holt. $3. 

Gustav Mahler, Memories and Letters. By Alma Mahler. Viking. $5 

George Innes. An American Landscape Painter, 1825-1894. B 
Elizabeth McCausland. American Artists Group. $3. 

The Life of Richard W -gner. Volume Four: 1866-1883. By Erne: 
Newman. Knopf. $7.50. 


Letters of Composers. An Anthology, 1603-1945. Compiled and 


Edited by Gertrude Norman and Miriam Lubell Shrifte 
Knopf. $5. 
The History of Impressionism. By John Rewald. Simon 


Schuster. $10. 
Giuseppe Verdi, His Life and Works. By Francis Toye. Knopf. $5 
ESSAYS 


Reynal and Hit 


LITERARY HISTORY, 

The Playwright as Thinker. By Eric Bentley. 
cock. $3. 

The Condemned Playground. Essays, 1937-1944. By Cyril Connol! 
Macmillan. $2.75. 

Maxim Gorky Reminisces. Dover Publications. $2.75. 

Dickens, Dali and Others: Studies in Popular Culture. By Georg 
Orwell. Keynal and Hitchcock. $2.50. 

A Critical History of English Poetry. By Sir Herbert Grierson a: 
J. C. Smith. Oxford. $5. 

William Blake. The Politics of Vision. By Mark Schorer. Holt. § 

The Nature of Poetry. By Donald A. Stauffer. Norton. $3. 

John Dryden, a Study of His Poetry. By Mark Van Doren. Holt. $ 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Robert Penn Warren, a 
illustrated by Alexander Calder. Reynal and Hitchcock. $3.7‘ 


CRITICISM, 


« 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 
The Forging of a Rebel. By Arturo Barea. Reynal and Hitchcock. $° 
Beatrice Webb. By Margaret Cole. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 
A Little Yes and a Big No. The Autobiography of George Gros: 
Dial. $7.50. 
J. B. Yeats: Letters to His Son W. B. Yeats and Others, Edited 
by Joseph Hone. Dutton. $4. 
I Chose Freedom. By Victor Kravchenko. Scribner's. $3.50. 
Brandeis. A Free Man’s Life. By Alpheus Thomas Mason. Viking 
$5. 
Mr. Lincoln's Camera Man: Matthew Brady. By Roy Meredit! 
Scribner's. $7.50. 
Drums Under the Windows. By Sean O’Casey. Macmillan. $4.50. 
Oscar Wilde, His Life and Wit. By Hesketh Pearson. Harper. $3.75 
The Roosevelt I Knew. By Frances Perkins. Viking. $3.75. 
Charles Dickens. By Una Pope-Hennessy. Howell, Soskin. $4. 
Leo Tolstoy. By Ernest J. Simmons. Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
Little, Brown. $5. 
Fanfare for Elizabeth. By Edith Sitwell. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Impressions That Remained. Memoirs by Ethel Smyth. Knopf. $ 
Starling of the White House. By Colonel Edmund W. Starling : 
Told to Thomas Sugrue. Simon and Schuster. $3. 
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India Today. An Introduction to Indian Politics. By Raleig 
John Day. $3.75. 
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Knopf. $4 
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By Jawaharlal Nehru. ] 
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the French 


itroduction, | 


WAR, THE PEACE, 


in the Philippines. By 


INTERNATIONAL RFLATIONS 


Hernando Abaya. A. A. Wyn. $3 


L a Ap € 


Masters and the Slat 


By ] 
A St 


hn A 


Crow 


idy in the Development of 


D rvuble tay 


Germany. An Account of the Occupaii By Juli Civilization. By Gilberto Freyre. Knopf. $7.50 
] , Jr. Random House. $3 Blood 3 Street. The Life and Rule of Trujillo. By Alb C 
¢ Chrysanthemum and the S: By Ruth Benedict. Houghton Hicks. Creative Age. $2.75 
40T WW 2 
Mifflin. $3 
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Knopf. $5 
go. $5. 


Absolute Weapon: 


by Bernard Brodie. Harco 


Atomii 


and Order. Fdite 


< , 


Powes i orld 


urt, Brace 
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tles Abrams 


Avres. Houghton Mifflin. $3 
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P e ° . The Déwin a a ai a 
S. Wingert Three Years with Eisenhower. The Personal Diary of Capt Lhe Divine Righs Capital. By C. I 
fi - . : “ ; oft it” nean ,, ; Se 4 ey a a Se SS peli oe . 
r Illustration: Harry C. Butcher, U. S. N. R. Simon and Schuster. $5 li! oman as Force in His A Study in Traditions and Realit By 
$5 Four Cornerstones of Peace. By Vera Micheles Dean. Whi Mary R Beard was goth: 
tlesey House. $2.50 Tomorrow Without Fear. By Ct Bowl S: ] \ 


pr. Viking. $s 


ur of Duty. By John Dos Pa 


ssos Houghton Mifflin. $3 


$1, paper; $2.50, clot! 
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$3 oshima. By John Hersey. Knopf. $1.75 Tbe Economic Mina American ( ‘ ' 
Partner America and Britain in the Postwar W 4. By Dorfman. Volume 1. Viking. $7.50 
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Keith Hutchison. Macmillan. $2 
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Compiled ar Secret. By Ralph Ingersoll. Harcourt, Brace. $ o MICS By John Gambs . ! 1.60 
abell Shri al Wah. 2 Coenen Mises 1047.1085. Oe Dacia Lew From Max Weber. Essays in Socioiogy. Translated, Ex ! , 
_— Simon and Schuster. $3.75 an Introduction by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills. ( i 
— ed Pigeon. By George Millar. Doubleday. $2.75 _* 
sstine: Problem and Promise. By Robert R. Nathan, Oscar Gass, d ana tie Law. By Charles O. G ry. Norton. $5 
Daniel Creamer. Public Affairs . Bi: A Whit t the Negro. By Margare 


e. Knopf. $5 
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errment in German ) 7 he s ry of an Am recar ]nte }} 
‘ril Conne Oficer. By Saul K. Padover. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $3.7 
( ter. By Ernie Pyle It. $2.50 


Grierson Time Leland Stowe. Knopf. $3.50 
ulation and P in the Pacific. By Watren S. Thompson 
er. Holt Chicago. $3.75 
». $3. re Are We Heading? By Sumner Welles. Harper. $3 
en. Holt People Speaking to People. A Report on International Mass Co 
Warren, a munication from the Commission on Freedom of the P: 
cock, $3.7 By Llewellyn White and Robert D. Leigh. Chicago. $2 
AMERICAN HISTORY, PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
itchcock. $ Shore Dimly Seen. By Ellis Gibbs Arnall. Lippincott. $3 
Wilson Era. Years of War and After, 1917-1923. By Josep 
-orge Gr Daniels. North Carolina. $4 
‘ sress at the Crossroads. By George B. Gallowav. Crowell. $3.50 
bers, Edit 4 Selected Writing John and John Quincy Adams. Edited b 
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OS 
| josEPH 
Drama | ,ke0e 
stile © KRUTCH 
| 
Y O EXT (Biltmore Theater) 

; the En 1 version of a phenom- 
enally successtul French play by Jean- 
Paul Sartre, high priest of existen- 

lisp. The scene is hell, the running 
time only a little over an hour and a 
‘ tc ind tl total effect that of a 
rather ingenious shocker of a sort which 
MA yuld Lit Lid Q I 
program he Grand Guignol gen 
re on » Thr C0} ! i Lesbian, 
i oratio f ind an An Cf- 
ican playgirl who 1 her child 

| 

} +} elves a d th } p ) 
gether in a hotel The 
on upon a br le of disp Nn 
in the course of which each manage 
to torture the other; then, as the cycle 
begins to repeat itself exactly, the 
taiit goes down. The three, it is evi 
‘ W pa r PO over tl 
ar ful cround 2 and agai 
ad N ( ¢ 
hell, as « of them says, is merely Itt 
with no time off 

Of t¢ S I ( only 
what I 1 in the paper ncluding 
Tbe Nat It is, I have been teld on 
various occasions, the theology of 


Kirkegaard with God left out; the con- 
viction that though the world is both 
evil and without meaning nothing much 
and, finally, the 
while 


can be done about it; 
reject 


individual. So far 


determination to 
acting as an atom«K 
as I can see, it neatly combines the dis- 
advantages of religious faith with those 


society 


of nihilistic atheism. It seems, in other 
words, to assert moral responsibility 
while at the same time insisting that 
virtue has no reward, and it thus en- 
ables M. revive ancient 
proclamation, ‘There is no God and I 
am his prophet.’ But if this summary 


| 
is inadequate, the fact is of no great 
ne 


Sartre to the 


importance at the moment, since 
more-—indeed hardly that much—could 
be deduced from the present play, whose 
virtues and limitations are obvious 
enough even to a spectator who has re- 
ceived no previous indoctrination. 
Chief among the virtues is a genu- 
inely macabre quality which makes 
itself felt most effectively during the 
first fifteen minutes, when the central 
conception is being presented and the 
atmosphere of horior being established. 
The ugly room, furnished in rather ex- 
pensive bad taste and hideously lit by 
the | 


an unshielded chandelier in cel 


1° 
n 
>’ 





j ill enough to gen tne 
ct oncerting cl hobia, 

id as the ms are introduced one 
ifter another we share to some real ex- 
tent both their nervous apprehension 
gand the horror with which they realize 
the implications of their situation. Bau- 
lelas lked about the frisson nouveau, 
ind though it is no longer exactly new 
the shiver or thrill can still be pro- 
voked. Unfortunately, like most plays 
based upon a conception which can be 
eff c t ted in a few words No 
Exit ulfers from the fact that the in- 
terest tends to decline steadily from 
the moment when the conception has 


been grasped and the playwright begins 
to try to fill in with sufficient material 
to stretch the action out beyond playlet 
length. In the present instance the reve- 
lation at the very end that the action is 
itself ,exactly through all eter- 
nity does provide an effective curtain, 
but up to that moment the tension has 
been going down rather than up, and 
he 


i 


there is 


no very good reason why ¢ 


whole should not have been presented 
half the short time now given it. 

The popular French actor Claud 
Dauphin, who has been brought over 
to undertake the leading male role, gives 
i very effective if necessarily unpleasant 
performance as the bad-tempered, cow- 
ardly, neurotic, and self-despising col- 
laborationist. Indeed, he seems to feel 
and transmit the emotions called for to 
i degree never approached by Anna- 
bella and Ruth Ford, who play-com- 
petently enough the other two principal 
parts. But not even the genuineness of 
his performance can conceal the fact 
that the main action itscIf is not very 
different from that of a sensational tri- 
angle play as, let us say, Bourdet or 
even Bernstein might have written it. 
It is one thing to say that: hell will 
merely be life lived eternally and with- 
out respite. It is another to illustrate 
that statement by an action not essen- 
tially different from one which has been 
presented many times by dramatists who 
were saying mercly that life is some- 
times hell, not—what is really quite 
different—that hell is life. 

To compare the reaction of an Amer- 
ican audience with what is said to be 
the reaction of Parisians is to realize 
how much the success of the play in 
France must be the result of the spe- 
cial state of the post-war mind. Here 
it was being discussed during the one 
brief intermission merely as a tour de 
force, a sensational novelty; there it 
obviously means something to a popula- 
tion whose pessimism has become not 


The NATION 


so much an intellectual conviction 
neurot derangement. Existenti 
would appear to be less a philosor 
than a state of mind, and less a 
mind than a state of nerves. “Hel! 
aid Shelley, “is a city much like Lon. 
that does not make Shelley « 
tialist, for the simple reason t 
he was neither cold, nor hungry, 
defeated. And the difference makes ¢! 
artistic as well as philosophical diffe. 
ence between “Peter Bell, III,” and ‘Ng 
Exit 


or 


don,” | 


existen 
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AGEE 


Films 


| This 75 the ¢ ncluding section 
Mr. Agee’s review of “The Best Y 
of Our Lives.” The first half was pri 
last weer } 


L£. 








T SEEMS to me that the movie's ba 
weaknesses are in the script—or « 
more likely, in the writer's knowledy: 
of all that he would have to go easy 
as a part of the rather remarkable ba: 
gain by which he got away with all t 

he managed to. Yet this is a most 
usually good screen play. Although + 
dialogue has a continuous sheen of « 
tertainment slickness it is also nota 
well-differentiated, efficient, free 
tricks of snap and punch and ove: 
design, and modest in its feeling | 
how much weight it should carry on t 
screen; and most of the time there is 
openness about the writing which 
don't doubt every good screen wri! 
trices for but which few achieve. | 
openness I mean simply that the scen 
are so planned, and the lines so |: 
down, that every action and reacti: 
every motion and everything that 
seen, is more centrally eloquent than 1 
spoken lines. The movie thus has a 
takes its chance to be born in front 
the camera, whereas the general run « 
screen plays force what takes place | 
fore the camera to be a mere redigesti: 
of a predigestion. 

With a director and camera man 
charge so gifted as Messrs. Wyler a 
Toland it is impossible to guess whi 
of them, or Mr. Sherwood, is most to 
thanked for the great force, simplici 
and beauty of some of the scenes a 
countless of the camera set-ups; so it 
purely my hunch, with apologies in a 
vance, that the real heroes in this fil 
are Wyler and Toland, with invalual 
assists credited to the set designer a 
art director, who provide some of th 
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guess wh 
Is most to 
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scenes 
ups; so it 
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lirector ; 


tages for the action that I have 
seen in a movie. I can’t think of a 


at doesn't 


shot of Toland’s th 
y the amount of will, creative energy, 
aie. por doesn't add with perfect 


ywer and modesty 


its own special kind 
»ressiveness, which of course ought 
in every shot in every good 

ie, and which of course plenty of 
yple try for without more than ogee 


e evident 


ally achieving. I can’t remember a 
- thoroughly satisfying job of pho- 
American movie, 


phy, in an since 


reed.”” Aesthetically and in its emo- 
ui feeling for people and their sur- 
lines, Toland’s work in this film 


kes me think of the p! hatageegee of 
tker Evans. er la icks or 
irony, 


Toland eit 
in ellect, 


sumes any 


equivalent 
delight in the varieties of texture, 
meaning, mystery, and shape in 


all inanimate things ; but 


thing and in 
; a question how much such powers of 
eption could be used in telling a story 
motion 
William Wyler has always seemed to 
sincere and good 
of the few 
from the 


an exceedingly 
he now seems one 
He has come back 
style of great purity, direct- 


eat ones 


ir with a 


. and warmth, about as cleanly de- 
id of mannerism, haste, superfluous 
ion, aesthetic or emotional over- 


) 


ching, as any I know; anc 11 felt com- 
te confidence, as I watched this work, 

he could have handled any degree 
terial might have been 
ired as well as or even better: than 
job he was given to do. His direction 


which this m 


f the non-professional, Harold Russell, 


yn-actor ; m 


” 
jut March is far outside 
bits, and very good indeed, in, for 
stance, 
ews over the 


? 


iughter. And such a 


just an exciting proof, on the side, of 
> marvels a really good artist can per- 
laboration with a really good 
of the time it was 


m in col 
uch more 
job to get new and better things out 
professionals than they had ever 
ywn before. One conspicuous failure 
good as it is in its regr 
arch in his 


rettable way—is 
drunk scenes; and Myrna 
, as his wife, is surprisingly uneven. 


I 
his normal 


with Dana An- 
question of the March 
scene as that in 
er helps him get 


his interview 


A 


ch the sailor's fath 
ly for bed seems to me so quietly 


erfect that I would set it in the world 


, 


it 


ith the best 
ovies that 
Almost 


fiction, or poetic drama, or 
I know. 
without exception, down 
rough such virtually noiseless bit roles 
that of the mother of the sailor's 
cee, this film is cast and acted 


there is no possil 


so well 


: 
vie room to spe ik of 
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! h , fly, anyhow, 
‘ » Wr Like Frances Dee, she 
| iys been o of the very few 
x 1 in movies who really had a face 
I Miss De 1¢ has also always used 
th translucent face with del ate and 
c alent as an actress, a 1d with 
ng of a novelist’s perceptiveness 
| id the talent. And like Miss Dee, 
she has nev been around nearly 
cnough. This new performance of hers, 
en ly lacking in big scenes, tricks, or 
obstreperousness—one can hardly think 
of it as acting—seems to me one of the 


t and most beautiful pieces of work 
| have seen in years. If the picture had 
none of the hundreds of other things it 
has to recommend it, I could watch it a 
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ERE is a pre-Christmas list ; 
important works—well-performe 1 


and recorded, in my opinion, 
otherwise noted—that have been issued 
during the past year: 


exce} ta 


Bach: Concerto in D minor; Istomin 
and Busch Chamber Players (undis- 


tinguished performance, poorly re- 
corded); C Set 624, $3.85. “Bran- 
denburg’”” Concertos Nos. 3 and 


Koussevitzky and Boston Symphony 
(ponderous performance and record- 
ing); V Set 1050, $4.85. Sonata in 
E for violin and harpsichord; Menu- 





dozen times over for that personality 
and its mastery alone hin and Landowska (gigantesque and 
I can hardly expect that anyone who coarse-toned pe rformance); V_ Set 
reads tl will like the film as well as I 1035, $3.85. “Goldberg” Variations 
do. It is easy, and true, to say that it sug- for harpsichord; Landowska (over- 
race imitations w h will be in- blown, distorted performance) ; V 
evital } Hollywood film, no mat- Set 1022, $6.85. Passacaglia and 
ter how s! und sincere. But it is also Fugue and lesser works for organ; 
i great pl and equally true, to say Biggs (recorded sound occasionally 
that it shows what can be done in the blurred); V Set 1048, $4.85. 
factory by people of adequate talent Beethoven: “Coriolan’” Overture; Tos- 
whe or manage to make them- canini and N. B. C. Symphony (re- 
sclve chan corded sound on first side poor); 
A PLAN FOR WORLD PEACE 
HERE IT IS — A SIMPLE, throws upon the ugly preg of | 
-K ABLE PLAN FOR international discord. After read- 


A plan you can 
all vour zeal and deter- 


mination. this plan outlines 


a safe and sane road to “PEACE 
AMONG MEN.” A practical plan 
by which you and your neighbor 
and your children can work side 


for the achievement of 
this peace that men of all nations 
have fought and died for. You can 
work for PEACE in an intelligent 


by sid 


ind effective way, through the 
understandable WORLD PEACE 


PLAN, outlined by this Montana 


author. 


The entire plan is revealed in 
this new book. It is a book that 
you will read and re-read. You will 
see that your friends and neigh- 
bors read it and gather joy and 
satisfaction to yourself as you see 
the light of understanding it 


- 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
LEWISTOWN, MONTANA 


ing this remarkable book, you and 
your neighbors will start to work 
in a definite way to help work out 
a permanent WORLD PEACE, 


The author has made it simple. 
It easy—it is down-to-earth 
common sense. It wil amaze you 
at its logical approach. Yes—it is 
the one way that WORLD P™ ACE 
can be made a certainty. Not in 
the distant future—but HERE 
and NOW through the Good 
Neighbor Plan. Get your copy of 
this simple, workable plan NOW. 
Send your friends and neighbors 
a copy. Start now to put this re- 
markable plan into action. If your 
dealer does not have his supply of 


is 


“GOOD NEIGHBOR,” send your | 


order direct to us. $2.00 per copy, 
postpaid, 








V 11-9023, $i. “Leonore’’ No 
and ‘Prometheus’ Overtures: To 
nini and N. B. C. Symphony; \ 


/ 


SP-2, $2.25. Abscheu! her: f 





du bin? from ‘Fidelio’; Bamry 
th Toscanini and N. B.C. § 
phony (recorded sound poorer ; 
cond side); V 11-9110, $1. P 
Concerto No. 1; Dorfman with Tos. 
canint and N. B. C. Symp 


(characterless playing by Dorfma 
Set 1036, $4.85. Piano > ati ¢ 


No. 3; Rubinstein with Toscan; 
ad N. B. C. Symphony (Chop; 
que ss by Rubinstein ; 


recording); V Set 1016, $4.85. Qui 
tet Opus fhe Budapest Quartet an 
Katims (poorly recorded); C & 
623, $4.85. Sendie Opus 102 N 
2 for cello and piano; Piatigorsky 
Berkowitz (second half ineffectir 
played ; piano poorly recorded) ; C Set 
X-258, $2.85. Symphony No 
Reiner and Pittsburgh Sympho: 
(performance a little explosive) ; | 
Set 597, $4.85. Symphony No. 
(‘Pastoral’); Stokowski and Ne 


York City Symphony (poor pe: 


formance); V Set 1032, $5. 85. 

Bellini: Casta diva from “Norma” 
Milanov (superb style, but clouded | 
tremolo and not securely on pitch) 
V 11-9293, $1. 

Berlioz: Fantastic Symphony; Monte 
and San Francisco Symphony; V x 
994, $6.85. “Roman Carnival’ Ov 
ture; Koussevitzky and Boston Sy: 
phony; V 11-9008, $1. 

Chopin: Gimpel’s performances in Vor 
Set 604, $3.93, are preferable in s 
to Horowitz's in V Set 1034, $3 

Copland: “ Appalachian Spring’; K: 
sevitzky and Boston Symphony; 
Set 1046, $4. 

Debussy: Preludes, Vol. 1; Schm 
(bad performances, poorly cecorde: 
V Set 1031, $6. 

Franck: Symphony ; Ormandy and Phi 
delphia Orchestra (poor performan 
and recording); C Set 608, $5.8 

Handel: Siciliana, and Purcell’s “I 
tempt from Love's Sickness to Fly 
Thebom; V 10-1178, $.75. Concert 
in D; Ormandy and Philade!pi 
Orchestra (inflated performance 
12280-D, $1. 

Haydn: Symphony No. 98; Toscani 
and N. B. C. Symphony; V Set 102‘ 
$4.85. Symphony No. 97; Beecha 
and London Philharmonic; V_ S« 
1059, $3.85. “My Mother Bids M: 
Bind My Hair’ and “She Never T: 
Her Love”; Marian Anderson (not 
well sung); V 10-9010, $.75. 

Mahler; Symphony No. 4; Walter and 
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Walter and 





Strauss: 





Quint K. 515; Budapest 

tet and |} is (recording 1 
) ( 1.35 \ lin ( on 
> KR. 239: i h 1 Chamber 
rs ( fort be in style 
1 in sound ecording brash); 
Set 60 $4 Ck rto K. 363 
two pianos: Vronsky and Babin 
i Mitropc tlos and Robin Hood 
Yell Orchestra ( yr performance 
1 recording): C Set 628, $3.85. 
verture to “The Seraglio’’; Beecham 


FY ee 


stante from 


harmonic; 
1, $1. L’amero, saro ¢ 
'. Pons with orchestra 
stro’s violin obbli- 


ling dull on first 


i 
kofiev: “Scythian” Suite; Defauw 
ind Chicago Symphony (recording 

urred); V Set 1040, $3.85. Quartet 
Opus 92; Gordon Quartet; Concert 


Hall Society, by subscription. 
chi: Suite, “The Bu Defauw 
1d Chicago Symphony ; V Set SP-14, 


So? 22. 
F Overtures; Toscanini and 
N. B. C, Symphony (recording un- 
ven); V Set DV-2 (vinylite), $8.85 
(also available $4.85). 
Schubert: Six songs from “Die Winter- 
; Ea and Ulanowsky 
wed ps rformances and recording) ; 
C Set 587, $3. Nineteen songs from 
Die Miillerin’’; Lehmann 
und Ulanowsky (all but last five 
poorly sung and recorded);C Set 
615, $7.85. “Unfinished” Symphony 
Koussevitzky and Boston Symphony 
performance uneven); V Set 1039, 


on shellac at 


imann 


sch6ne 


$3.85. 

Schumann: Symphony No. 1; Leinsdorf 
and Cleveiand Orchestra (poor per- 
formance; dull recording); C Set 
617, $4.85. “Stille Trinen” and “Der 
Nussbaum”; Marian Anderson (sing- 
ing uneven; Rupp’s accompaniments 
superb) ; V 11-9173, $1. 

Four songs; Lehmann 

Ulanowsky; C Set X-270, $2.25. 


and 


Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5; Kous- 


sevitzky and Boston Symphony (bad 
performance); V Set 1057, $6.85. 
“Swan Lake’; Golschmann and St. 
Louis Symphony; V Set 1028, $6.10. 
“Nutcracker” Suite; Rodzinski and 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony ; 
(concluding waltz poorly played; sur- 
faces noisy); C Set 627, $3.85. 





La Traviata’: Albanese and Merrill; Dream from ohengrin’; Traubel 

V 11-9175, $1. Eri tu from ‘Un Ballo with Rodzinski and New York Phil- 
1M . Warren: V 11-9292, harm (uneven singing); C 
Maz m'e forza perd from l 1-D, $1. Bridal Cl ser Duet 

Un Ballo in Maschera’’; Peerce; from “Lohengrin”; Traubel, Baum, 

V 11-9295, $1 Rodzinski, New York Philharmonik 

i Iwo monologues of Sachs (poorly sung by Traubel); C Set 


. 


from “Die Meistersinger’’; Janssen; X-261, $2.85. 
C Set G-269, $2.85. Act 1, Scene 3 Weber: Overture to “Der Freischiitz” 
of “Die Walkitir Traube!, Darcy, Toscanini and N. B. C. Symphony; 
Rodzinski, New York Philharmonic- V 11-9172, $1 
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GEORGE MOORAD'S 


BEHIND 
JHE IRON 





CURTAIN 


. - « well informed, credible and excep- 
tionally unemotional. All his opinions, 
favorable and unfavorable are substantially 
documented. Vividly b 





written and makes 


good reading."—THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


$3.00 at your Bookstore 


Pan 


_. 98) FIRESIDE PRESS Time Life Bidg., N. ¥. _ 





Crossword Puzzle No. 190 


By JACK BARRETT 



































ACROSS 


Educate chiefly in the use of the 
telephone (5 and 2) 

May be ferreted out 

It didn’t crack despite rough 
Japanese handling 

“As the old hermit of Prague, that 
never saw pen and ---, very wittily 
said to a niece of King Gorbodue, 
That that is, is” 

Indian capital 

As much as an urn will hold 

Hop it-—it’s a kid’s game! 
Overworked, he might describe him- 
self as a galley slave (3-4) 

7 “A Persian’s heaven is easily made: 
’Tis but black ---- and lemonade” 
The sound of wings 

Simple Simon’s direction? 

Old convicts 

They make themselves known by 
signs 

Hardened 

Hand in hand 

Flat on your back 

The American one is a hawk 

Welsh river 
Cut it out 
Mowers with 
curved blades 
A man of letters 


and 


curved handles 


DOWN 


It stands to reason 

2 I am on something fiercer than the 
wooden horse 

Not an English dictionary 
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FOR SALE 


-_TEXAS GRAPEFRUIT - 
Fresh — White — Seedless 
$4.50 Per Bushel 
PREPAID EXPRESS 
Order your needs — Send a friend 
A. L. HOLLOWELL (Grower) 


Edinburg, Texas houte I 








— 





PIANO WANTED 





| NEED SMALL BROWN PIANO, in ¢g 


condition, inexpensive; to make small s 


happy for Christmas. Call ACademy 2-3844 





APARTMENT TO SHARE 





WOMAN STUDENT, 24, has 4-200m tene. 
ment Village apt. to share; furnished, re 
cently painted. Robbie Farmer, CHelsea 
3-2487, after 8 p.m. » 

KNOW OF AN OPENING? 
EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES (Sociology, Gov't., Beon.), man 
in fifties, Ph.D., excellent health, wishes per: 
manent connection with small non-sectarian 
liberal arts College emphasizing humanities 
and belles lettres. Prefers Southeastern 
Gulf States, will consider Far West 
Southwest. Interested in teaching rather 
than research, LIVING CONDITIONS 
IMPORTANT. Now teaching m 
University. Available after Jan. 31, 
Correspondence invited. Box 1666, 
The Nation. 


POSITION WANTED~—PUBLICATIONS 














YOUNG MAN, B.A. in English (summa 


cum laude), French interpreter in Army, 


| desires position in publications. Box 1668, 


c/o The Nation. 





4 Bucket with a lip . 

5 Every woman is one at heart, ae- 
cording to Pope 

> Decorate the deck between A and C? 
There’s a concealed stile in this ait 
Hitler’s making slips! 
Runs away to dodge a debt 
Made mock of 
Consoles 
Boiled by the vulgar and roasted by 
the learned (again Pope) 
Don’t call a female swan this! 
Desks in the House of Keys? 
An old-fashioned speak-easv 
Let it be better than silence—or be 
silent 
We see you in a frock which allows 
no freedom of movement 
Heated 
Most of this dialect comes from 
an idiot 

1 Studies hard—they need to! 
Bound to escape the rope 


o_o 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 189 


FOX CUBS; 9 
REALIZE; 11 LOSER; 12 
ILL; 13 SMITH; 14 TAPLASH; 16 GUER- 
DON; 18 MATADOR; 21 DUFFERS; 24 
ALOOF ; 26 PIG; 27 PERDU; 28 OLD SALT; 
29 IMPOUND; 30 SENORAS; 31 HEATHER. 


DOWN:—1 CAPULET; 2 SAVES UP; 3 
AMOUR; 4 KNAVISH; 5 FORELEG; 6 
X-RAYS; 7 UNIFIED; 8 STEPHEN ; 15 AND; 
17 ELF; 18 MEADOWS; 19 TRODDEN; 20 
REFUTES; 21 DOGFISH; 22 ENROUGH; 
23 SHUDDER; 25 FLAIR; 27 PIPPA. 


ACROSS :—1 COSSACK; 5 


PAVLOVA; 10 


CREATIVE PAINTING 





Saturday afternoun class 
PAINTING. Registration, 


Saturday morning. 


Informal 
CREATIVE 


information 


| RHYS LLOYD, 88 East 10th St., N. Y. C. 





LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
French, German, Russian or any of 29 
languages by quick, easy Linguaphone Con: 
versational Method. You learn by listening 
Save time, work, money. Available under 
GI Bill of Rights. Send for FREE book. ® 
Linguaphone Institute, 81 R CA Bldg.§ 
New York 20, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 











“HUMAN SIDE OF LIFE”—Streamlined 
Thinking, m Commentary & Poetry, by 
Radio's Arthur Knight. $1 brings you th:: 
unique new seller; 44 pp., paper, sent 
POSTPAID, FROM: The Bassett School, 
350 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


OUT-OF-PRINT and hard-to-find book: 
located free of charge. Send list of wants to 
J. Thompson, 1 Hillside Ave., Pelham, N. \ 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS? 
SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simp!y 


by asking me for them; any number in one 
order. Pay after I bill you at publishers 
lowest prices. Catalog NA, Free, Job: 

















Crehore, Walpole, N. H. 
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